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The East River Project 


HAT scientists have dreaded 
Wie 1945 has come to pass. 
Eight years after Hiroshima, the 
world finds itself in the death grip 
of an atomic arms race. While the 
United States, in its decade of atomic 
arming, has stockpiled A-bombs 
numbered in the thousands, this does 
not and cannot obscure the immense 
significance of the Soviet atomic 
arsenal. We find ourselves paired off 
with an aggressor nation that pos- 
sesses some hundreds of atomic 
weapons. What is more, the Soviets 
have made it clear that they will 
match our pace of weapon develop- 
ment—including the hydrogen or 
fusion bomb. We scientists have al- 
ways endorsed free and open dis- 
cussion of the momentous issues as 
the basic instrument for alerting both 
our countrymen and our Government. 
Yet, as the Paul Reveres of the post- 
war period, we have not met with 
overwhelming success. And as the 
hands of the clock creep closer to 
the midnight hour—the black point 
of history—we find the countryside 
fast asleep. 

It was this frustration, plus a 
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Four articles examine 


Russia's H-Bomh 


THE SCIENCE OF DEFENSE 





By Ralph E. Lapp 





The Soviet thermonuclear explosion set off a chain reaction in the United 
States which is still developing. Demands for a “continental air defense” in 
the press and Congress have been followed by an Administration attempt to 
clarify the atemic issue. “Operation Candor,” however, has thus far given 
way to “Operation Confusion,” as conflicting statements and conflicting de- 
sires in Washington have stimulated wild speculation and superheated, but 
disoriented, discussion. On the following pages, we present four contributions 
which, we believe, will help illuminate some of the basic atomic issues, 
political as well as military. The first of these, reprinted from the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, is by one of America’s most distinguished nuclear 
physicists, Ralph E. Lapp. A member of the Manhattan Project during the 
war, he has served with the War Department as scientific adviser on atomic 
energy and also as the Executive Director of the Committee on Atomic Energy 
of the Research and Development Board. Recently, he has been writing and 
lecturing; he is the author of The New Force, published by Harper Brothers. 





heightened awareness of how in- 
exorably the hands of the clock were 
moving, which prompted a group of 
scientists to make a completely new 
approach. Two summers ago, on 
August 1, 1951, a meeting of some 
two dozen scientists and Government 
officials took place on the 69th floor 
of the Empire State Building. This 
marked the beginning of Project 
East River. A highly secret under- 
taking, this project was aimed at 
taking a good hard look at the 
vulnerability of the United States to 
atomic attack. 

The results of Project East River 
were made available in part early this 
year. From the standpoint of our 
nation’s security, no more important 
report has ever been published by 


the Government. Yet, unless wide 


public attention is focused upon the 
PER findings, it is possible that 
the report, like so many others, may 
gather dust in Government offices. 
Key scientists who contributed to 
the special project quickly came to 
the conclusion that, if civil defense 
is to be effective against an atomic 
attack, then the dimensions of the 
damage must be shrunk to “manage- 
able proportions.” They recognized 
that an unimpeded full-scale attack 
upon continental America could be of 
such ferocity that it would over- 
whelm any civil defense that we might 
hope to establish. Clearly, then, great 
emphasis must be placed upon mili- 
tary defense—upon clawing the 
bombers out of the sky before they 
drop their lethal loads. At the same 
time, the analysts perceived that, if 
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THE BIKIN] BOMB TEST: WE ARE ENTERING THE 'AGE OF MEGA-DEATHS' 


the many millions of our urban popu- 
lation were to have any degree of 
protection, they had to receive sub- 
stantial advance warning of an im- 
pending attack. The current warning 
time for our cities is from 0 to 15 
minutes. The clue to solving both 
the civilian and the military problem 
rests upon a substantial extension 
of this period. 

At the time when PER analysts 
were worrying about longer alert 
times, scientists in Project Lincoln 
were struggling with the same prob- 
lem in connection with developing 
military measures for a continental 
air defense. A merger between the 
two projects—the Summer Study 
Group—was effected last summer. 
The recommendations of these two 
projects are known to have produced 
many repercussions in the Pentagon, 
in the White House, and even in the 
sanctuary of Capitol Hill. The Alsop 
brothers have revealed that, accord- 
ing to the conclusion reached by the 
Study Group, a substantial air de- 
lense based upon early radar warn- 
ing can be attained, but, of course, 
at some cost. 

A “perfect” air defense would be 
‘stronomically expensive and would, 
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in all probability, be unattainable 
even if money were no object. But 
no serious person looks for such a 
utopian defense. Any effective con- 
tinental defense must be erected pain- 
fully, slowly and piecemeal. Each 
piece of air defense will be costly, 
and the price of many pieces together 
will surely exceed one billion dollars 
per year. This is the inevitable cost 
of living in the era of atomic weap- 
ons or, as it has been grimly titled, 
the Age of Mega-deaths. 

Our air-defense shield is perilously 
thin today. Our military leaders have 
candidly admitted that the shield 
can be shattered by any determined 
raid which the enemy might stage in 
force. Still, when faced with the de- 
cision to reinforce the shield so that 
it may blunt the aggressor’s strike, 
the Pentagon has resisted. Established 
policy within the Air Force has 
anchored itself to the Strategic Air 
Command and to what is known as 
“LeMay-type” thinking. The fallacy 
in LeMay-type strategy is that it 
provides no defense once Soviet 
bombers start winging their way 
toward the U. S. This emphasis, 
while undeniably important, has 
been detrimental to the Air Defense 


Command. Then, too, the Administra- 
tion’s cutback, slowdown and stretch- 
out of the Air Force wing strength 
dims any hope that our air defense 
will markedly improve. 

In spite of our near-nakedness to 
attack, very little has yet been done 
to minimize the effects of an attack. 
One particularly vulnerable part of 
our national anatomy is our indus- 
trial glass jaw. This is illustrated by 
the fact that about two-fifths of our 
total industrial capacity is concen- 
trated in fifteen prime target centers. 
Eviscerate the central cities of these 
metropolitan complexes, and you re- 
move the vitals of much of Ameri- 
can industry. Even though many 
plants might remain intact, their 
production lines would stall owing 
to a lack of manpower and feed 
materials. It would not be necessary 
to bomb the B-47 plant in Wichita 
to stop production of this jet work- 
horse of our strategic bomber force. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization 
is fully aware of these grim facts. 
But the problem of revamping Ameri- 
can industry to recast it into a less 
vulnerable posture is fully as great 
as that of dispersing our civilian 
populations. 

In Washington, one hears frighten- 
ing stories about how the Defense 
Department overlooks the vulnera- 
bility of the U.S. production line. 
One even learns that the Pentagon 
is laboring feverishly over detailed 
“mobilization plans” treating a future 
war much as the last one. The ele- 
mental fact that the next war may 
allow for no mobilization seems to 
be beyond the comprehension of most 
war planners. The A-bomb is ap- 
parently viewed by Pentagon planners 
as a one-way weapon—to be used by 
the United States exclusively. How 
else can one explain military indif- 
ference to the impact of a hundred 
atomic Pearl Harbors? 

If the military takes an off-focus 
view of atomic defense, it is no 
wonder that Capitol Hill reflects great 
aberrations. No wonder that Repre- 
sentative Errett P. Scrivner (R.- 
Kans.) announces on the House 
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floor: “I have no fear of World War 
III. I have confidence in our military 
might.” A Congressman without fear 
of an atomic war is a man sublimely 
unaware of the basic facts of the age 
in which we live. He attests to the fact 
that the longest two miles in the 
world are those which separate the 
white facade of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the shining dome 
of our Capitol. 

‘As a whole, Congress has a huge 
blind spot for non-military defense. 
As a body that preponderantly rep- 
resents non-metropolitan areas, it is 
reluctant to deal with a problem that 
affects primarily our largest cities. It 
has almost childlike faith that some- 
how or other the military will defend 
us. This trust is buoyed up by hush- 
hush hearings where the military trot 
out their latest hardware, such as 
NIKE missiles. Some of our elected 
officials, like Senator Symington, un- 
derstand the true nature of our de- 
fense problem and have _ bravely 
spoken out against our lack of pre- 
paredness. But these few are in- 
capable of resisting the tidal forces 
of the economy wave which has swept 
into the nation’s capital. 

The Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration is slated to receive, under 
the present budget, an amount equal 
to about fifty cents for each in- 
habitant of our target cities. This, 
in itself, is a kind of benchmark 


indicating the degree of preparedness 
on the home front. In all fairness, 
however, the FCDA up to now has 
not really been in a position to make 
greater demands for Congressional 
appropriations. Val 
taken over command of a policy- 
deficient organization. Fortunately, 
he has the Project East River re- 
ports to serve as a source for a real 
civil-defense policy. Formulating 
such a policy, though difficult in the 
extreme, is a simple mental exercise 
compared with the task of converting 
this policy into a practicable civil- 


Peterson has 


defense program which measures up 
to the hazards of atomic warfare. 

Fortunately, there are in Washing- 
ton a number of officials who under- 
stand that the ramparts of our de- 
mocracy are imperiled, that the de- 
fenses of our homeland are almost 
non-existent, and that “it can happen 
here.” There are many knowledge- 
able individuals in the FCDA, in 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and in other Government agencies. 
A movement is under way to “tell 
the people the facts” and to adopt a 
new attitude of candor in the re- 
lease of atomic information. Un- 
fortunately, the forces operating in 
the opposite direction are still very 
strong. They are applied by wilful 
individuals on Capitol Hill, in the 
Defense Department, and even in the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 





The American people and, in fact, 
the people of the world must be told 
the facts if we are to survive. Telling 
the facts may be the surest way to 
avoid a head-on collision between 
the free world and the Soviet world. 
The split world must come to know 
the total implications of the split 
atom—and of the fused atom, too. 
Otherwise, the savage power un- 
leashed last November 1 at Eniwetok 
may submerge not just an unin- 
habited island but New York, Mos- 
cow, London and Paris. 

President Eisenhower has _ the 
solemn obligation to inform his fel- 
low countrymen as to the state of our 
defenses. The Atomic Energy Act is 
no bar to releasing this information: 
it does not have to be amended. The 
people, especially the city-dwellers, 
need to know if they are living in 
open, indefensible targets. If. for 
example, an air defense of real 
magnitude is feasible, should not 
the people be told, so that they may 
make the tax sacrifice necessary for 
their safety? If industrial dispersion 
is essential for sustaining war pro- 
duction, should we not put this up 
to the taxpayers for their decision? 
If drastic steps in city defense are 
mandatory, should we not be facing 
the facts? These are all questions 
of survival for our nation. They are 
too important to be encysted in 


secrecy. 





THE PRESIDENT WITH DEFENSE SECRETARIES AND FORMER, PRESENT JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
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THE MORAL DILEMMA 








Who Will Drop the A-Bomb? 





War and its weapons involve a basic moral choice. In our issue of September 
14, Juro Miyoshi, a prominent Japanese dramatist, asked who in a demo- 
cratic society was empowered to make that choice with regard to the atomic 
weapon. To that question there are legal and political—and moral—answers. 
Here we present the replies of two men who attempt to view the question in 
this larger framework. Roland Sawyer, a former air combat-intelligence 
officer in the U. S. Naval Reserve, is now with the Washington Bureau of the 


Christian Science Monitor. He has devoted much attention to the problems of 


atomic energy. Norman Thomas, of course, is the world-famous American 


Socialist leader. 


He is also the Chairman of the Postwar World Council. 





By Roland Sawyer 


To ALL JAPANESE: 

OUR prominent dramatist, Juro 
athe has asked Americans 
some questions about the future of 
the world in which we all must live in 
the atomic age. His appeal was pub- 
lished in the United States in THE 
New Leaper, and the editors of 
that magazine have asked me to re- 
ply. Some of Juro Miyoshi’s ques- 
tions are difficut to answer. If you 
disagree with what follows, please 
remember that I am trying to ad- 
dress you as Juro Miyoshi addressed 
us Americans. That is in the spirit 
of what we call the Golden Rule, to 
do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. 

I suppose you may say instantly 
that we did not apply the Golden 
Rule when we dropped bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. No, we 
did not; the Golden Rule of Chris- 
tianity is not often applied when 
nations are at war. One can only 
remark, in defense of his own acts, 
that neither did Japan apply ° the 
Golden Rule at Pearl Harbor. Juro 
Miyoshi concedes that Japan made 
a mistake in declaring war upon the 
United States. Did we make a mis- 
take in dropping the atomic bomb 
on Japan? No single American can 
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speak fer his country (we are too 
numerous a people of different 
views), but I can tell you that many 
Americans feel that Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were mistakes. That, how- 
ever, is past. The question now is: 
Will this happen again? 

Juro Miyoshi asks who or what 
organization in the United States 
will decide this question if the United 
States again goes to war. The an- 
swer is that the President, and the 
President alone, will make that de- 
cision. He is the Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States military 
forces. Until the law is changed, 
only the President has the authority 
to release the A- or H-bombs. 

We are asked “how the A-bombs 
came to be dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki.” Juro Miyoshi de- 
scribes these cities as “undefended.” 
President Truman and his advisers 
decided to drop the atomic bomb on 
Japan because they believed that the 
Japanese military leaders would real- 
ize that the Americans possessed 
a weapon that could totally destroy 
Japan, if used many times, and that 
Japan would surrender. If the war 
were shortened, they reasoned, mil- 
lions of casualties, both Japanese 
and Americans, would be prevented. 
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A HIROSHIMA SURVIVOR: AGAIN? 
To be candid, President Truman and 
his advisers were concerned pri- 
marily with American lives. They 
did not want American soldiers to 
be forced to invade Japan, if a way 
could be found through the use of 
the atomic bomb to bring about a 
surrender. 

The plan worked. A million Amer-~ 
ican casualties were prevented, and 
also at least that many Japanese, if 
not more. I believe there would have 
been more destruction of Japanese 
cities, and a greater loss of Japanese 
life, if the atomic bomb had not been 
used and the United States had in- 
vaded the Japanese home islands. 
The bomb was dropped upon Hiro- 
shima because it was a military 
target, undefended or not. (At that 
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late period, few Japanese cities were 
defended from air attack.) Hiro- 
shima, Japan’s eighth largest city, 
was a military port of embarkation; 
it housed the headquarters of the 
Second Japanese Army and the Chu- 
cogu Regional Army. Its industries 
were for the most part geared di- 
rectly into Japan’s war effort. Hiro- 
shima, therefore, was judged by 
Americans a military target So, for 
similar reasons, was Nagasaki. 

We are asked if “common Ameri- 
cans” were, or have been, consulted 
as to whether they approve the use 
of the A-bombs against Japan. No, 
we were not consulted at the time, 
but, of course, there has been §in- 
tense, lasting and widespread dis- 
cussion since then. I believe—and 
I speak as a newspaperman who has 
talked to hundreds of Americans and 
read thousands of words on this 
subject—that a majority of Ameri- 
cans would ratify President Truman’s 
decision in the cases of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Americans are con- 
vinced that this did save lives and 
that it shortened the war. There has 
been no direct opportunity for Amer- 
icans to express their opinion about 
this “nefarious weapon,” as Juro 
Miyoshi describes it. Indirectly, how- 
ever, Americans have approved its 
development through the enormous 
expansion in the United States 
atomic-weapons program, four times 
today what it was in 1945. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that today most Americans regard 
the atomic bomb as a weapon that 
they will certainly use in any future 
major war, and which will be used 
against them. The moment that the 
Russians achieved a bomb of their 
own, the die was cast. An atomic 
arms race was under way, the end 
of which no man can foresee. In 
that sense, because: of the Soviet 
threat, the American people have 
expressed their opinion in support 
of the A-bomb, however they may 
have found this decision disagree- 
able. 

“Is it proper,” Juro Miyoshi asks, 
“to allow the Army and its officers 


to decide arbitrarily to use such de- 
structive weapons?” It may not be 
proper, but some day it will be 
standard doctrine. Some day, perhaps 
in three years, the Atomic Energy 
Law will be changed by Congress 
so that, under wartime conditions, 
military commanders will be able to 
use atomic weapons without specific 
authority in each case by the Presi- 
dent. That cannot be done now; 
only the President, as I said, has 
that authority. But this will change, 
proper or not. 

The atomic bomb was built in the 
first place because America feared 
that the Nazis would get it first. 
These fears proved groundless. It 
was used against Japan in the second 
place because it was believed that 
this would bring the Pacific war to 
a quick end and save American 
lives. And that brings me to Juro 
Miyoshi’s final question: whether or 
not Americans approve of the use 
of A-bombs against Russia or other 
nations in the future. 

The majority of the American 
people would probably say yes, but 
in part this is due to the inability 
of people—and I am speaking here 
of masses of people—to think with 
sufficient clarity about great prob- 
lems. There is not the slightest doubt 
that neither the American people 
nor the Russian people wants atomic 
war. But, through the limitations of 
their leaders, they are pushed into 
positions from which they cannot see 
any course but one. A small group 
of Americans within the Government 
who knew of the atomic bomb in 
1945 wanted the American Govern- 
ment to hold a test shot on a Pacific 
island and invite Japanese leaders 
to witness it. It was hoped this 
demonstration would accomplish the 
same ends as Hiroshima: an end to 
the war by Japanese surrender be- 
cause of the demonstrated power of 
the weapon. American leaders lacked 
the vision—or the courage—to try 
this. 

Now the problem is before us, 
and the Russians, in the hydrogen 
bomb. Do the leaders of either coun- 





try have the vision to display this 
weapon in some public test which 
would expose the ferocity of today’s 
nuclear weapons—hundreds of times 
worse than the Hiroshima bomb— 
for all to see and thereby, perhaps, 
compel restraints against outbreak 
of war? Hiroshima was the prelude, 
as Secretary of State Dulles said the 
other day, to weapons that now “can 
wipe life off the surface of this 
planet.” Mr. Dulles said he meant 
these words “literally.” This means 
that elimination of major wars by 
the major powers is absolutely es. 
sential. 

But whether the Russians or the 
Americans or the Japanese or the 
British and French or the Chinese 
are equal to that test we do not know. 


Another View 


By Norman Thomas 


Dear Juro Mryosui: 

was deeply moved by your letter, 
band Will Drop the A-Bomb?”, 
in THE New LEADER of September 
14. I believe the use of the bomb 
over Hiroshima, and still more the 
use of the second bomb over Naga- 
saki, was both a crime and a blunder. 
I criticized it at the time, and, be 
fore the use of the bomb, I had been 
urging that a statement of terms, 
even severe terms, might bring peace, 
which would not be got by talk of 
unconditional surrender. I _ think 
history bears out that contention. 

Speaking not from the standpoint 
of what I would desire, but of what is 
a virtual certainty, the only protec 
tion the world has against an ¢& 
tensive use of A- and H-bombs and 
other weapons of mass destruction 
lies in universal disarmament down 
to a police level under a strengthened 
United Nations. If we are to have 
another world war, the belligerents 
will be obliged to use the weapons 
which will best serve their ends, and 
as against such terrific aggregations 
of population and land armies 4 
Russia and China could furnish, # 
is a practical certainty that America, 
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if involved at all in war, would use 
the available weapons on the basis of 
military determination. You answer 
your own question, “Who will drop 
the A-bomb?”, when you report that 
the first use of it was authorized by 
the President on recommendation of 
the Chiefs of Staff. In war, you can- 
not have democratic determination 
of these issues. It is war that must 
be averted. 

We who believe this have, I think, 
a right to ask better cooperation from 
our Japanese friends. America as a 
nation should repent the use of the 
A-bomb. Japan as a nation surely 
should repent its alliance with Hit- 
ler’s Germany, its imperalism and 
the whole course of action which 
led to the war and many of the 
atrocities in the war. Japan as a 
nation, while remembering the A- 
bomb, should also remember that 
the United States did what no other 
victorious nation has done on such a 
scale in feeding and restoring a de- 
feated people. Now, together, having 
learned from the past, we ought to 
cooperate for peace. 

May I respectfully urge that the 
growing spiritual neutralism in the 
struggle against Communist totali- 
tarianism is not the way to cooperate 
in preventing the horrors of the next 
war. | understand and sympathize 
with the Japanese desire to. keep out 
of another war. But how can trade- 
unionists and others be indifferent 
in the global struggle between demo- 
cracy and totalitarianism? You have 
a right to criticize American demo- 
cracy for its obvious failures, but 
you have a moral right to criticize 
it only if, heart and soul, you are 
supporting the democratic ideals. It 
is a plain fact that Western im- 
perialism and colonialism, which are 
rapidly dying, even at their worst 
never approached totalitarian im- 
perialism in disregard for individual 
rights and freedom, in the cynical 
effort to capture absolute control of 
the bodies, minds and souls of men 
by any means. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that there will be no world war 
unless the Kremlin precipitates it. 
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Any doubt that the Japanese 
might have had about the truth of 
our criticism concerning Communist 
rule once it is established ought to 
have been dissipated, if not by brain- 
washing in Communist China, then 
by the heroic risings in Germany and 
other satellites. Our moral weight for 
peace, and for the type of disarma- 
ment which is the best guarantee of 
peace, is sadly weakened by the in- 
difference of so many Asians to the 
magnitude of the Communist issue. 

I, who am in many ways critical 
of American foreign policy, beg 


solemnly to assure you that America 
wants peace, not war, and that 
America undertook the bitter Korean 
struggle with heavy heart, only to 
assert the great principle of world 
law against military aggression, a 
principle that lies at the basis of 
arrangements for lasting peace. 

Even more solemnly do I assure 
you that it will be far more possible 
for men and women of good will to 
prevent global war through uni- 
versal disarmament than to control 
by any imaginable procedure the 
weapons used in such war. 


A POLITICAL PROPOSAL 





Making the Atom 
Work for Peace 


By Anatole Shub 


HE RussIANs have passed us in 

the atomic  field—politically. 
And, until the day the H-bomb drops, 
atomic energy is just as much a po- 
litical as a military weapon. The 
Kremlin passed us in the atomic field 
when it successfully circularized the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal, which de- 
manded that atomic warfare be out- 
lawed. The American atom bomb, 
once considered a guarantee of 
peace, was effectively labeled in the 
minds of millions of Europeans and 
Asians as a potential threat to life 
itself. 

Atomic energy has always been 
precisely what political action made 
of it. Before World War II, Roose- 
velt’s America believed that atom- 
smashers would bring wondrous new 
food, clothing, light. The riven atom 
emerged, however, in a world of total 
war. The A-bombs dropped on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki did not them- 


selves end the war; Japan surrend- 
ered to a coalition of powers which 
had already wiped out most of her 
conquests, bled her armed forces, de- 
feated her allies, assented to the re- 
tention of her Emperor, and now 
threatened total destruction through 
the indefinite use of a weapon to 
which there was then no retaliation. 
A demonstration of the bomb, in 
those circumstances, might well have 
ended the war about as soon as its 
actual use. 

Since V-J Day, too, the atom has 
been a function of the political cli- 
mate. In the days of hopeful UN 
Assemblies and Foreign Ministers’ 
meetings, the conference room dom- 
inated atomic energy, as the diplo- 
mats tried to weave international 
atomic control into the structure of 
the peace. Had the Kremlin wished 
the same peace we did, the Baruch 
atomic plan would have settled the 
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H-BOMB CONTINUED 


matter. But, quite significantly, 1948 
—the year of the Prague coup, the 
Marshall Plan, the Berlin blockade, 
and the failure of U.S. mediation in 
China—also marked the end of the 
discussion phase of atomic activity. 

From 1948 to Korea, the atom was 
the big stick carried by the soft 
speakers of Western diplomacy—the 
only gambit they could (or would) 
oppose to Stalin’s “175 divisions.” 
Not a bomb was dropped, but the 
threat implied in U.S. atomic super- 
iority, combined with certain politi- 
cal factors, kept the peace. 

In emphasizing the word “threat,” 
I am not saying that politics is just 
a great game of bluff. On the con- 
trary, one must either have real assets 
or one must create them. The Com- 
munists had the resources and man- 
power of Russia and (later) China; 
they created new weapons out of the 
raw material of discontent, injustice, 
poverty and war-weariness in Europe 
and Asia. To neutralize America’s 
real atomic asset, they mobilized the 
equally real revulsion against mass 
destruction in the Stockholm Peace 
(\ppeal. 

The appeal succeeded: In the 
Korean War, not a single Western 
official would suggest either using the 
bomb or threatening to use it. Per- 
haps matters of terrain were in- 
volved; perhaps Soviet intervention 
was feared; the decisive factor, 
nevertheless, was the knowledge that 
the bomb’s use would alienate most 
of the human race. This condition, it 
is important to note, did not exist in 
1945, or at any time before the 
Kremlin had effectively shaped the 
world’s political consciousness of the 
atom. Had Stalin in 1947 sent Tito’s 
armies marching into Italy, the bomb 
would doubtless have fallen on Bel- 
grade and Moscow. It was not 
dropped on Peking in 1951. 

With the limitations of their 
atomic edge demonstrated in Korea, 
the Western powers sought to redress 
the balance—not politically, as the 
Soviets had done, but militarily, The 
West augmented its armies, stock- 
piled strategic materials, and gave 


the go-ahead to the hydrogen bomb, 
for which 
would be mere starter-mechanisms. 

Of course, these measures in no 
way mitigated popular revulsion 
toward the atom, just as they did not 
increase respect for America, make 
the Italian peasant a Demo-Chris- 
tion, inspire the Vietnamese with 


Hiroshima-type bombs 


love for France, or convince the anti- 
Communist millions behind the Sov- 
jet Curtain that the West would help 
them. Nevertheless, with the NATO 
buildup, the American H-bomb, and 
the Soviet H-bomb which has in- 
evitably followed, the military threat 
has ceased to be a decisive tool in 
the world conflict. Because no one 
can use the atomic stockpiles or 
huge conscript armies without suf- 
fering mortal retaliation, militarily it 
is very much as if they did not exist 
at all. So long as the West retains 
atomic ascendancy and general mili- 
tary adequacy, the dangers of war 
and world Communist conquest are 
slight—provided there are no basic 
political changes in the world. 

If this is not an accurate analysis 
of the world situation, it is the one 
on which the Kremlin is basing its 
policies. Stalin’s successors are act- 
ing on the assumption of a prolonged 
military deadlock, to be resolved ul- 
timately by political action. The 
Communists are attemping to miti- 
gate internal weakness by wooing the 
industrial managers and Army ofh- 
cers, conciliating the peasants, and 
raising workers’ living standards— 
while hammering away at age-old so- 
cial and national rivalries in the non- 
Communist world. 

This is not the situation of “two 
scorpions in a closed bottle,” doomed 
to destroy each other, which was de- 
scribed by J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
It is a world of fierce political ac- 
tivity in which America could be iso- 
lated from Europe and Asia while re- 
taining its atomic superiority, and in 
which the Kremlin regime could col- 
lapse while gaining atomic parity. 
Thus, although atomic bombs may 
never be the decisive element in the 
world conflict, whatever we do with 








‘NO LONGER A DECISIVE TOOL’ 


the atom must be closely watched 
with an eye to its political effects. 

Walter Lippmann has noted that 
American construction now of a $20- 
billion continental air-defense system 
would probably panic the millions 
living in undefended atomic targets 
from London to Tokyo. While pre- 
paring a better defense for ourselves, 
we would stimulate neutralism and 
appeasement throughout the world. 
The Administration seems to have 
accepted this viewpoint. Because no 
perfect air defense yet seems possible 
anyhow, it has been decided to im- 
prove our air defenses “in a reason- 
able way” and to continue strengther- 
ing our retaliatory forces, without 
unduly alarming our allies. (One can 
only hope that such political and 
military reasoning, rather than a bal- 
anced budget, has dictated Washing: 
ton’s decision; for certainly we—and 
our allies—must have the maximum 
defense attainable without dislocating 
the political and economic founda- 
tions of our civilization.) 

Yet, are air defense and retaliatory 
forces to be the alpha and omega of 
our atomic policy in the new era of 
political struggle? Is this unique, 
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priceless asset, atomic energy, to be 
limited by our own decision to the 
field of war preparation? 

I believe that atomic energy. even 
while it is being used for defense, 
can become part of a broader demo- 
cratic offensive to defeat Communism 
by political means. Atomic energy 
can now enable us to give dramatic 
and realistic confirmation of the 
peace aims proclaimed by President 
Eisenhower on April 16. At the same 
time. it can help us expose. before 
the Soviet people and the entire 
world, the cruel cynicism of the 
Kremlin regime—whose chief in the 
same breath claimed the hydrogen 
bomb and told his people to improve 
the living standards which he and 
his fanatical predecessors had so sys- 
tematically degraded. There can he 
no more vulnerable political target 
than a regime which produces the 
most intricate, expensive instrument 
of destruction known to man, which 
stirs up impoverished people in six 
continents, and which cannot, in one 
of the richest farm areas of the world. 
deliver eggs to the breakfast tables 
of its citizens. I believe the resources 
of our atomic technology and our 
free society can, once and for all, 
brand this cynicism for what it is. 

We can do so by showing the 
world, as soon as is humanly pos- 
sible, the peaceful potential of atomic 
power. The cost would be a small 
part of what we spend each year on 
armaments, and only a fraction of 
what is now recommended in some 
quarters for continental air defense. 

Let us set up, in one of the less ad- 
vanced sections of our nation, a pilot 
atomic power-station, geared to the 
development of peaceful industry and 
agriculture. One such station, if our 
scientists are correct, could do for 
an area what scores of hydroelectric 
Projects would be required to do. 
Although certain security regulations 
might be necessary, bureaucratic con- 
trol from Washington should be min- 
mized. The station could, and 
should, be financed as a self-liquidat- 
Ing investment. The atomic power- 
station—and the towns. factories and 
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farms which surround it—should be 
locally directed through the volun- 
tary cooperation of business, agricul- 
ture, labor and Government. In other 
words, the project should combine 
the supreme achievement of our tech- 
nology with the best features of our 
free society. 

Let us invite statesmen, economists, 
businessmen, labor leaders, farmers 
and journalists from all nations to 
see this project. Let us produce and 
distribute films, pamphlets and books 
on this project in every language. 
Let us show the entire world how the 
future desired by the 
people really does work. 


American 


At the same time, we should re- 
new, through the UN and all other 
channels, our drive for the inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 
We should let everyone know that 
such control would permit us to 
build, through the UN, similar self- 
liquidating development projects 
throughout the world. We should be 
most concrete: Our scientists and en- 
gineers should draw up detailed blue- 
prints for specific areas of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, showing precisely 
how atomic technology and demo- 
cratic international cooperation could 
do the work of centuries in uplifting 
entire nations. In describing both our 
own pilot project and these detailed 
blueprints for other 
should emphasize that Communist re- 
jection of international atomic con- 
trol is the sole obstacle to the world- 
wide fruition of these plans. 

Our blueprints for peace and pros- 
perity through atomic power develop- 
ment should not be limited to the 
free world. We should also offer such 
atomic developments to the enslaved 
peoples of Russia, China and Central 
Europe. We should calculate and de- 
scribe the precise consumer benefits 
which would accrue to the Russian 
people if their fantastically expen- 
sive atomic program were converted 
to peaceful production. We should 
explain how peaceful atomic develop- 
ment could free the millions of slave 
laborers who have toiled to build 
not only the Soviet A-bomb but the 


nations, we 


dams and hydroelectric stations 
which made it possible. 

Special sessions of the United Na- 
tions should be convened to discuss 
these plans, and we should also circu- 
late an international petition demand- 
ing that the Kremlin permit the Rus- 
sian people and the other peoples of 
the world to share the fruits of peace- 
ful atomic development. Let us clearly 
label every Communist in every 
country not only as the opponent of a 
status quo which may or may not be 
desirable, but as the enemy of global 
atomic progress and_ international 
law. 

The political possibilities of such 
a project are limitless; I am sure a 
study by trained minds in Washing- 
ton would magnify and intensify the 
potential values of these suggestions. 
But one thing is certain: A peaceful 
atomic-development project would 
go a long way toward providing what 
democracy now needs most—a con- 
crete picture of the future to sustain 
and make intelligible the risks and 
sacrifices of the present. 

No one doubts what the Kremlin 
would do once it had exterminated 
the threat of free nations; its con- 
ception of society is uniform. But our 
camp includes everything from mod- 
ern, prosperous democracies to back- 
ward colonial despotisms. Few people 
can imagine what we would do if 
Soviet power were banished from the 
earth. Would we retreat to selfish 
isolation, leaving the world to its 
miseries, or would we put teeth in 
the many noble words we have 
spoken since 1945? We can help an- 
swer that question—with deeds— 
right now. 

For better or for worse, the future 
of our democratic society is in- 
dissolubly wedded to the future of 
atomic energy. Malenkov can threat- 
en people with the atom, but we 
can inspire them with it. Without 
disregarding the requirements of de- 
fense, without neglecting the need for 
political action, let us use atomic 
energy to put fire in man’s determina- 
tion to rout the tyrants who bar an 
atomic era of freedom and plenty. 
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s I wRiTE THIS, [ am still under 
Aive spell of our annual base- 
ball spasm. I have participated in 
the emotions of players and on- 
lookers through the magic of televis- 
ion. Though 120 miles away from 
Yankee Stadium and Ebbets Field, I 
could catch the looks of desperate de- 
termination on the faces of the young 
contenders and hear the wild cries of 
the opposing partisans. 

Since the days of Babe Ruth 
and Lou Gehrig, I have been a 
follower of the Yankees. But this 
time I shifted to the Dodgers. A 
switch of that sort requires no 
analysis or apology. Say it was 
motivated by sympathy for the under- 
dog. Or perhaps the presence of the 
fine young Negro players on the 
Brooklyn team had something to do 
with it. Anyway, I wanted the fol- 
lowers of Chuck Dressen to win. 

So I, an old fellow who hasn’t 
played in a game of baseball for 
more than half a century, was all 
tied up in those dramatic games as 
they went from climax to climax. 
And there were millions palpitating 
as I did. The few thousands who 
paid the admission fees and sat in 
boxes and bleachers were but a tiny 
representative corps. The great mass 
of psychological participants ex- 
tended to the Pacific Coast, to every 
country of South America, and—in 
the persons of our Gls—to Japan, 
much of Europe and the far reaches 
of Asia and Africa. 

And what was it that all the com- 
plicated and expensive facilities of 
radio, television and newspapers 
carried to the ends of the earth? 
What triumphs of human achieve- 
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Reflections on 


The World Series 


ment drew together all sorts of men 
from philosophers to morons? At 
any given moment of play, there were 
nine young contestants on a side, 
with six umpires enforcing the law 
and a circle of managers and coaches 
acting as mentors. Whenever I have 
come in contact with any of these 
youths, I have been impressed by 
their simplicity, their unpreten- 
tiousness. Were there no such thing 
as professional baseball, most of 
them would probably be plumbers, 
truck-drivers or bartenders. But there 
is such a thing—and, consequently, 
each one of them is a magnificent 
athlete and a potential hero. 

No doubt, much of the pleasure 
derived from the game, especially by 
old men, arises from contemplation 
of the magnificent appearance and 
the almost impossible prowess of 
these young contenders. Each of us 
loves to fancy that, in his youth, he 
was comparable—or that he might 
have been comparable—to Mickey 
Mantle or Jackie Robinson. Secretly 
most of us know that we were hope- 
lessly awkward on the diamond. But 
we can dream. And, as we grow 
older. the witnesses of early incom- 
petence gradually disappear. 

In this Series, there were, of 
course, breathtaking physical ach- 
ievements, flashing double-plays, 
seemingly impossible catches of near- 
home-runs against far walls, throws 
to home plate from unbelievable dis- 
tances. But what held my admiration 
most consistently was the psychologi- 
cal achievement on both sides. One 
word kept recurring in the television 
broadcasts: The commentators kept 
calling the two teams “stouthearted.” 





It was an epithet indeed well applied. 
The whole magnificent achieve. 
ment of the Yankees, winning the 
World Series five times in succession, 
was a triumph of the spirit rather 
than of physical strength or athletic 
skill. There was a day when the 
team up in the Bronx had super- 
men. There were Ruth, Gehrig, 
DiMaggio and Dickey. They set a 
standard, started a tradition, estab- 
lished the faith that the Yankees 
could always win. In a team, a man 
or a nation, the conviction that you 
are good is half the battle. Any 
young Yankee fan can give you a 
list of players who were just ordinary 
before they came to Casey Stengel’s 
team—and_ then blossomed _ into 
stars. There are no weak spots. 
Every man expects every other man 
to do his part. No matter what bad 
luck they have, they expect to win— 
and for five years they have won. 

The Dodgers, too, have won their 
way to the top by dogged achieve- 
ment. All the world knows that 
Brooklyn is a special place and the 
Dodgers are a very special sort of 
team. Over in the cosy little grand- 
stand at Ebbets Field, devoted fol- 
lowers are willing to lie on steel 
beams or peer out between rafters 
to see their darlings play. 

And the team deserves the de- 
scription “stouthearted” as fully as 
do the Yankees. In the last game of 
the Series, they refused to die until 
the very end. With the score 3 to 1 
against them, they rose to the as 
sault again and again. Two batters 
came within inches of making home 
runs that would have evened the 
score. And then, in the first half of 
the ninth inning, Carl Furillo finally 
got one over the wall and made the 
count 3 to 3. To be sure, the Yankees, 
led by Billy Martin, stormed back in 
their half of the ninth. But the point 
is that the Dodgers were in there 
fighting to the end. And when Man- 
ager Dressen says, “We'll be in bet- 
ter shape next year,” it is not a gag- 
Some year, that team, backed by the 
whole population of Brooklyn. will 
win the World Series. 
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British Labor After Margate 


At the party conference, there was near-unanimity on foreign policy, 


but trade-union leaders checked the Bevanites’ domestic proposals 


LonDON 

UDGING from comments on this 
J month’s Labor party conference 
at Margate, what most impressed for- 
eign, and especially American, ob- 
servers was the almost unanimous 
support given to the party Executive’s 
resolution on foreign affairs. In some 
quarters, this was explained in terms 
of its alleged pandering to neutralism 
and anti-Americanism. In actual fact, 
the resolution’s very mild and in- 
direct warning against a prolonged 
East-West deadlock hardly deserved 
such epithets. 

There are plenty of genuine neu- 
tralists in the party, but they are not 
in control. It would be truer to say 
that the official text, with its ingenu- 
ous demand for “general disar- 
mament,” plus collective security 
through NATO, plus “close coopera- 
tion with the U.S.A.,” plus a British 
defense program “adequate to insure 
collective security and the fulfilment 
of [Britain’s] international obliga- 
tions,” reflected the familiar vice of 
democratic movements: that of try- 
ing to have it both ways. Yet, by 
comparison with prewar days, when 
the annual conference regularly de- 
manded firm action against Fascism, 
coupled with an immediate cut in 
Britain’s defenses, this year’s docu- 
ment has an almost statesmanlike 
ting. At least, it does recognize that 
defense is necessary and—with some 
qualms—that NATO must be upheld 
“as a limited system of collective 
security.” 

It is characteristic of the widening 
gulf between American and British 
feeling that U.S. observers at the 
conference worried a good deal over 
this tepid document, while the dele- 
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gates’ attention was focused on quite 
different matters. The fact is that on 
foreign policy there is currently no 
real disagreement, partly because 
Labor is not in power, but also in 
part because its leaders—and many 
of the rank-and-file—believe that 
Churchill and Eden are fundament- 
ally on the right track. In the circum- 
stances, there could hardly be a row 
at the conference, especially since 
Attlee came out strongly for a meet- 
ing with the Russians and for Com- 
munist China’s prompt admission to 
the UN. And it is important to re- 
alize that, on both issues, he was not 
simply making up to the Left and the 


Bevanite constituency organizations: 


He was expressing a sentiment widely 
shared in the party leadership. 

The real trial of strength therefore 
occurred over the party’s domestic 
policy statement, optimistically styled 
“Challenge to Britain,” and here the 
advantage lay with the Right and its 
trade-union backers. It is almost 
comical to compare what has really 
happened since the upheaval at More- 
cambe a year ago with what the Left 
imagines has happened. At More- 
cambe, the conference, to the great 
and undisguised satisfaction of the 
Bevanites, instructed the Executive to 
“draw up a list of key and major 
industries to be taken into public 
ownership” over a five-year period. 
The Executive dawdled for a year 
and finally did nothing of the sort. 
Instead, it presented some vague 
plans, none of which proposed to ex- 
tend public ownership to any major 
industry except . . . water! 

This tepid approach greatly an- 


gered the Bevanites, who expended 
all their energy at Margate in an 
attempt to have the Morecambe reso- 
lution confirmed. Yet, the conference 
substantially set aside last year’s in- 
structions and rejected a number of 
Bevanite resolutions—on one occa- 
sion, with the help of Bevan, who 
found himself in the unusual role of 
having to urge greater moderation on 
some of the more earnest national- 
izers. The net result is that the party 
has committed itself substantially to 
the “Challenge to Britain” program 
of higher output before more social- 
ism—for that is what the draft 
amounts to. True, the Executive ac- 
cepted some rather visionary pro- 
posals for extending free education 
and social security, but the key issue 
of nationalization was sidestepped, 
and the emphasis remains on higher 
productivity. 

It is questionable whether all this 
is pure gain. The party is undoubt- 
edly in a healthier frame of mind 
than it was a year ago, when the 
shock of the Morecambe elections to 
the Executive had embittered the Old 
Guard and strained the loyalty of 
some of the trade-union leaders. It 
has acquired a new center of gravity, 
slightly to the left of what it was in 
1950-51, when Herbert Morrison was 
riding high; and last year’s shock is 
wearing off. Perhaps the Bevanites 
are in the process of being absorbed; 
certainly their champion shows great- 
er readiness to work with the Old 
Guard. (Rumor has it that he was 
privately warned by some of the 
trade-union leaders to pull his 
punches if he wanted to become 
Prime Minister.) 

Yet, all this mutual accommoda- 
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BRITAIN conto 


tion has left the party in a curious 
state of uncertainty as to its basic 
stand for all- 
around planning and public con- 


purpose. Is it to 


trol, or merely for an extension of 
the welfare state? Is it, in other 
words, to be a socialist party in real 
earnest? This issue is still not settled, 
nor is it likely to be while Attlee re- 
mains in control, with the backing 
of the biggest trade unions, most of 
the Parliamentarians, and the official 
machine at Transport House. For 
Attlee, though in his more enthusias- 
tic moments he likes to talk of so- 
cialism, is in fact wedded to some- 
thing a good deal less ambitious. It 
is John Stuart Mill, and his doctrine 
of social welfare, that still provides 
the basic inspiration of a movement 
which, in many respects, remains 
“laborist” rather than “socialist.” 
These earnest, thoughtful. “dedicat- 
ed” people—as an American corres- 
pondent correctly described the dele- 
gates to this year’s conference—have 
not yet resolved in their own minds 
the possible conflict between these 
two attitudes. Neither have their lead- 
ers and theoretical luminaries. 

Most of the tactical maneuvering 
took place around this issue, after 
the more spectacular questions had 
heen safely got out of the way. The 
complicated arrangement which en- 
abled Morrison to take his place on 
the Executive without exposing him- 
self to the danger of defeat on a vote 
must be viewed against this back- 
ground: the same is true of the cur- 
rent attempts to persuade the aged 
Arthur Greenwood to resign the 
party treasurership early in the new 
year, so as to provide a safe sinecure 
for another eminent right-winger. 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Hugh Gaitskell, who again failed in 
this year’s voting. 

The trade-union leaders have re- 
signed themselves to the thought that 
Bevan is here to stay and may even 
become Attlee’s successor: they now 
want to make sure that he is sur- 
rounded by “safe” men. Hence the 
current talk of an Attlee-Bevan-Gaits- 
kell triumvirate to lead the Par- 
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liamentary party. The implication is 
clearly that, if and when Attlee steps 
down, Gaitskell—if not Morrison— 
shall be there to restrain the Left. 
Meanwhile, its leader is to be “tamed” 
and given another chance to display 
the more statesmanlike side of his 


character. 

From the TUC viewpoint, it is per- 
haps even more important that the 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in a Labor government should be a 
moderate than that this description 


HUGH GAITSKELL: TUC FAVORITE 


should apply to the next Labor For- 
eign Secretary. For while there are 
no great differences on foreign 
affairs within the Labor party, the 
differences on economic policy strike 
at the very roots of the trade-union 
conception of what the Labor party 
should be. Hence, Gaitskell, the com- 
petent and near-successful economist 
and ex-Chancellor, is held more im- 
portant to the TUC than Morrison, 
the aged and ailing—and not very 
successful—ex-Foreign Secretary. 
That the issue will be fought out 
over public ownership versus public 
control of the basic industries is not 
for this reason altogether certain, al- 
though it is clear from this year’s 
conference that most of the trade- 
union leaders are at best lukewarm 
about nationalization, and in some 
cases openly hostile to it. The fight 





could also come over the question 
of whether nationalized industries 
should be autonomous public cor. 
porations, like the present Coal 
Board, or made subject to Ministerial 
and Parliamentary control. This issue 
cuts very deep, for the Left is now 
convinced that the Morrisonian pol- 
icy of setting up independent public 
corporations makes genuine planning 
impossible. The Right—with the 
backing of the most powerful trade. 
union leaders—replies that “White. 
hall” must not be given more power, 
that Parliament is incompetent to 
supervise the day-to-day work of a 
major industry, that “the miners 
resent this outside interference.” etc. 

Some rumblings of this sort were 
distinctly audible at Margate. The; 
were followed by Tom O’Brien’s now 
celebrated indiscretion in “thinking 
aloud” to the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian about a pos 
sible divorce of the unions from the 
party. It did not escape notice that, 
shortly before he made these re- 
marks, O’Brien had been entertained 
at lunch by the Prime Minister. The 
storm raised by his remarks, and the 
violence with which he was attacked 
by Arthur Deakin—now the domin- 
ant right-winger on the TUC—sug- 
gested, however, that the Guardian 
was right in dismissing the whole 
episode as unimportant: 

“Political opponents of Labor 
have always tried to upset the alli- 
ance [between unions and party). 
. . . There have been occasions 
when Tory blandishments have 
been used to flatter trade-union 
leaders at the expense of political 
leaders. These memories lie be- 
hind the speeches of Mr. Deakin 
and Mr. Tanner yesterday. Theit 
indignation was proof of the & 
sential loyalty of the unions to the 
party.” 

And, it may be added, the tone of 
this editorial is proof that the Labor 
party can count on the Manchester 
Guardian. Now that liberalism as 4 
political factor has given up the 
ghost, it is worth noting that the 
foremost heirs of the liberal tradition 
are taking their stand unequivocalls 
on the Labor side. 
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OW THAT partisan election claims have died down, 
N it is possible to look without bias at what happened 
to us during the last two decades. Have the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, the Hitler War and the Cold War hurt us 
seriously or not? How do social and economic conditions 
now differ from those of 1932? 

The national debt: In 1932, the national debt was 
only a little over $16 billion, amounting to $131 for each 
American citizen. By 1946, after the Depression and 
World War II, the debt had soared to $269.4 billion, or 
$1,905 per capita, about 14 times heavier for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. President Truman 
cut it down a little bit, but the Korean War and the 
effort to rearm ourselves and our somewhat reluctant 
allies has driven the total up again. It is still about $10 
billion below what it was at the peak, and the continuing 
increase in the population has made the per capita debt 
somewhat lower. 

This huge national debt, plus Federal budget deficits 
in every year since Roosevelt took office (except for a 
few years during President Truman’s tenure), has caused 
some people to predict that national bankruptcy is just 
around the corner. Yet, there is considerable argument 
among economists as to the extent of the debt’s baneful 
effects. It is a fact that the debt is almost entirely owed to 
United States citizens, so that, when the interest is paid, 
it is paid within the country. Practically every dollar of 
the debt represents an asset of some American or some 
American corporation or institution, and every dollar of 
interest that has to be paid out by the Government 
represents income to someone in the country or to some 
American corporation, either profit-seeking or charitable. 
Furthermore, the income is for the most part taxable. 

If there were any fear of Government bankruptcy, or 
of our money becoming worthless, it would be practically 
impossible to get people to invest in bonds, especially in 
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A contrast between our social conditions today and those of 1932 


HOW AMERICA ADVANCED: 
VERDICT OF TWO DECADES 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 








Government bonds, except at a ruinously high rate of 
interest. The rate of interest has gone up in the last two 
years. Yet, even with this increase, the rate of interest on 
prime bonds is still lower than it was in 1930. 

Employment is too controversial a test of welfare. 
The Old Deal went out in the worst crisis of unemploy- 
ment we ever had. On the other hand, war and prepara- 
tions for war have swelled the employment figures during 
the last ten years of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, But 
it is true, nevertheless, that we do have full employment, 
while we did not have that when the Old Deal was ending. 

Health: In 1930, the infantile death-rate for non- 
whites was 99.9 per 1,000 live births; in 1948, it was less 
than half of that, down to 46.5. In 1930, the death-rate 
for white infants was 60.1, and in 1948 it was down to 
29.9. Maternal death-rates show an even greater im- 
provement. In 1930, the maternal death-rate was 6.7 
per 1,000 live births; in 1948, 2 per 1,000. 

In 1939, the average length of life for non-whites was 
48.1 years, for whites 61.4, and for all our inhabitants 
together 59.7, By 1948, the average life span had in- 
creased so markedly that it was 60 years for non-whites 
(an increase of 25 per cent), 68 for whites, and 67.2 
for all races. Not only was there a tremendous improve- 
ment in death-rates and longevity, but the percentage of 
improvement was greater for non-whites, where it was 
most needed. 

Education: In 1932, 302 students finished high school 
for every 1,000 who had been in the fifth grade of gram- 
mar school. By 1948, 481 of these had graduated from 
high school, an improvement of roughly 60 per cent. 

Total college enrollment in 1930 was 1,100,737; in 
1949, it was 2,456,841, or substantially more than 
double. During those years, the population in the 18-to-21 
age group rose only slightly, from 9,033,000 to about 
9,250,000. Thus, the percentage of the college-age popula- 
tion who were actually in college more than doubled. 

Recreation: Similar accurate figures on all forms of 
recreation are not available. But it is instructive to note 
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that the number of visitors to national parks in 1930 
was 2,775,000 and in 1950 13,660,000. And, officials of 
the Automobile Association of America estimate that 
12,000,000 to 14,000,000 Americans drove off in their 
cars for vacations this past winter season, double the 
number who took winter vacations a decade ago. Not only 
do people have more money to spend, but more corpora- 
tions than ever before are giving paid vacations, nearly 
half of them for longer than two weeks. 

Production: The Federal Reserve Board publishes a 
series of index numbers based on actual physical produc- 
tion in industry, thus eliminating the influence of price 
changes. With the average output in 1935-1939 taken as 
100, this index shows that industrial production went up 
from 91 in 1930 to 200 in 1950. 

Electrical output is another good yardstick for welfare; 
electricity is used both to lighten human labor on the 
farms and in the homes and as a source of power for 
production in manufacturing and transportation. Electri- 
cal production shows an increase, comparing 1930 to 
1950, from 91 billion kilowatt hours to 329 billion. 

Home ownership: In 1930, 42.8 per cent of urban 
homes were occupied by their owners. In 1950, the figure 
had climbed to 49.6 per cent. For owner-occupied farms, 
the percentages are 52.4 in 1930, and 59.4 in 1950. 
Actually, the improvement from the low point is greater 
than these figures show, for the foreclosures in the early 
part of the 1930s drove the low point below 1930. 

Faith in the future: Usually, people show a willing- 
ness to have children roughly proportionate to their faith 
in the future. The figures show a birth-rate of 18.0 in 
1931, and one of 23.5 in 1950. This is a bigger rise than 
it seems, for the long-term trend in the birth-rate in our 
country has been downward. This decided reversal of 
the trend between 1931 and 1950 would tend to show 
that people are less afraid of the future now than during 
Hoover’s Presidency. 

The improved sense of security certainly cannot be due 
to the international outlook, which is more frightening 
now than it has ever been. It must be due solely to im- 
provement in the people’s confidence in their economic 
future and that of their children. Full employment, unem- 
ployment-irisurance programs, and the provisions for old- 
age assistance and old-age insurance have helped. 

Equality of opportunity: Before the New Deal, less 
money per child was spent for Negro education than for 
the education of white children in the states where schools 
are segregated. Negroes were barred, purely for racial 
reasons, from certain positions in the armed forces. 
They had less opportunity to get better-paying jobs, and 
were barred from buying homes in certain areas by 
restrictive covenants which prevented a willing home- 
seller from making a valid sale to a member of a racial 
minority. To a large extent, these conditions still prevail. 

Yet, there have been advances under the New Deal and 
Fair Deal. The most clear-cut of these were made in the 
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armed forces. When Roosevelt took office, Negroes were 
barred completely from the Air Force and Marines, and 
from all positions in the Navy except the mess depart. 
ment; there were no Negro commissioned officers in 
the Navy, and strict segregation ruled in all the armed 
services. Since the beginning of World War II, Negroes 
have been admitted to the Air Force and Marines; naval 
ratings of all sorts have been opened to them, and there 
are a few officers in the Navy. President Truman capped 
all this by abolishing segregation in the armed forces, 
The Navy and Air Force have carried out this order 
fully, the Army less completely. 

In education, there has been a fairly successful attack 
upon segregation at the college and graduate-school level, 
through legal cases won by the attorneys of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and, 
in a few instances, by the voluntary action of religious 
bodies controlling certain colleges. As a result, nearly 
2,000 Negro students are attending Southern colleges 
which barred Negro students a few years ago, and the 
number will certainly grow. 

A legal attack has been launched against segregation 
in elementary education, which has not yet been decided 
by the Supreme Court. The Southern states have reacted 
to this by a program for a very substantial improve 
ment in the physical equipment of Negro schools and 
the salaries paid to teachers in them. Thus, even if the 
Supreme Court should uphold segregation in the lower 
grades, the poorest-educated sections of the population 
are already getting better education. 

In job opportunities, President Roosevelt, by Executive 
Order during World War II, outlawed racial discrimina- 
tion in job opportunity and set up the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission to enforce this order. The order 
opened up many thousands of jobs to Negroes that had 
been barred to them, even though it was only partially 
enforced. The order lapsed with the end of the Presi- 
dent’s war powers, but the anti-discrimination clause is 
still written into the Federal Government’s procurement 
contracts. Meanwhile, fair-employment-practice laws have 
been adopted in eleven states and a number of cities. 

The housing situation, too, has improved. A very large 
number of public-housing projects have been built for 
Negroes, and a smaller but still considerable number of 
such projects have been built for occupancy on the basis 
of need, without regard to race. The United States 
Supreme Court has also declared unenforceable the re 
strictive convenants referred to above, and has consis 
tently ruled that public recreational facilities paid for 
by taxation should be open to all citizens without dis 
crimination or segregation. 

Thus, the significant advances made in the last two 
decades in the economic condition of the majority of the 
American people have been accomplished not merely 
without restricting the basic liberties of the citizens, but 
actually while enlarging the rights of many of them. 
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Trieste: 


TL 
Spells 


TNT 


By Syd Stogel 





RoME 
HE ANGLO-AMERICAN decision to 
:... Zone A of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste over to Italian occu- 
pation has stirred anti-Western riots 
in Belgrade and brought Italy and 
Yugoslavia to the brink of war. Be- 
hind this seemingly rash move, how- 
ever, lies a tale of nationalist passions 
which compelled drastic action if the 
entire basis of Western European 
defense was not to be shattered. 

Hitherto, France has seemed the 
chief obstacle to establishment of 
the long-deferred European Defense 
Community, with Italy seemingly “in 
the bag” for ratification. Since 
the eight-year-old Trieste squabble 
warmed up again last month to the 
accompaniment of threatening Yugo- 
slav and Italian troop movements, 
however. that has not been the case. 
It has become increasingly apparent 
that, until Italy received some satis- 
faction over Trieste, her parliament 
would never approve the EDC. 

In all the years she held Trieste, 
Italy made little effort to develop it 
economically, so that her present in- 
tense interest in the city seems a 
little difficult to understand. The key 
to her attitude is nationalism. Ever 
since the end of World War II, the 
Italians have been smarting under 
the loss of their colonial empire; if 
they can regain Trieste, it will mean 
salvaging some modicum of their na- 
tional pride, As a result, both neo- 
Fascists and—since the Tito-Stalin 
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TRIESTE HAS MADE PELLA AS POPULAR AS ANYONE SINCE MUSSOLINI 


break in 1948—Communists have 
been able to exploit the issue as a 
spur to anti-American and anti-Brit- 
ish feeling. 

What has made Italians particu- 
larly resentful is America’s eagerness 
to woo Tito in the past five years. In 
1948 at the time of the break, and in 
1950 when Yugoslavia suffered a bad 
crop failure, they contend, Tito had 
his back to the wall. At that time, he 
would have made major concessions 
in return for military and economic 
aid from the West; that was the mo- 
ment to settle the Trieste controversy. 
Instead, Tito was wined and dined 
and given everything he wanted with 
no strings attached. Now, five years 
later, Italians note, he feels strong 
enough to start talking tough on 
Trieste. 

Italy's new Prime Minister, 
Giuseppe Pella, who took over last 
summer as head of a “caretaker” 
cabinet until Parliament could ap- 
prove the national budget, was quick 
to see the political possibilities of the 
Trieste question. When Tito started 
talking belligerently again, Pella 
countered on September 13 by de- 
manding a plebiscite to determine 
Trieste’s future—a move which boost- 


ed his popularity higher than that of 
any Italian leader since Mussolini. In 
his speech, he reaffirmed Italian sup- 
port of NATO and the EDC. But he 
hinted that, without a satisfactory 
solution of the Trieste issue, Italy 
could not guarantee that this policy 
would be maintained indefinitely. 
Trieste, he said, “has repercussions ~ 
upon the whole of our international 
policy and will test our friendships.” 
By promising to hand over half of 
the Free Territory, including the city 
of Trieste itself, the West appears 
to have at least partly appeased 
Italian feelings. Now, 
however, by antagonizing Yugoslavia, 
we have endangered the free world’s 
defense structure in the southeastern 
corner of Europe. There, we had 
hoped to bolster NATO’s open flank 
by converting the Yugoslav-Greek- 
Turkish friendship pact signed in 
Ankara last February into a full- 
fledged Balkan military alliance. The 
latest turn in events in Trieste throws 
a roadblock in the way of these plans. 
The Italian abbreviation for the 
Free Territory of Trieste consists of 
the initials TLT. As developments 
unfold, it is becoming increasingly 
plainer that TLT is pure TNT. 
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A Histroric MONTH 


One of her great leaders 
dies, soon after another 


won a decisive victory 





ERNST REUTER AND KONRAD ADENAUER DURING THE BERLIN CRISIS 


The Victory of Konrad Adenauer 


MUNICH 
ONRAD ADENAUER was re-elected with a triumphant 
majority which surprised even the people who had 
voted for him. Few had cast their ballots for his party 
with passion or unqualified enthusiasm, while many had 
voted for him as a “lesser evil.” What West Germans 
wanted was a reliable, honest, efficient man to restore 
their nation to the prosperity of pre-Hitler times, to 
give the citizen a chance to make a decent living and 
to be left alone, to avoid the dangers and defeats which 
nationalist entanglements, conquests and wars brought 
about—in short, a man who promised security rather 
than glory. So the Christian Democrats, who in 1949 
had polled 31 per cent of the vote, received 45.2 per cent 
in 1953, thereby becoming the first party in German 
history to hold an absolute majority in parliament. 
“Don’t change horses in midstream” was the last appeal 


NorBEeRT MUHLEN, author of The Return of Germany, 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


of the old Chancellor to his people. The words recalled 
the American elections of the early 1940s. In fact, despite 
basic differences in the situation, the reasons for which 
Roosevelt then, and Adenauer now, were re-elected bore 
a close resemblance. 

The main reason for the victory of the CDU, in my 
judgment, was economic. As in the case of America 
then, West Germany today voted for a man and 4 
government which had saved the country from economic 
breakdown. Shortly before the election, a reliable German 
public-opinion survey asked a sample of West Germans 
whether, in their opinion, the present government had 
done enough for the nation’s economic recovery. Sur- 
prisingly, only 16 per cent answered “No,” 21 per cent 
did not know, and 63 per cent answered “Yes.” It was 
more than a coincidence that 60.6 per cent of the election 
vote was given to the three Government coalition 
parties which were credited with this achievement. When 
I talked with people about their voting preference, those 
who voted for the Government parties always told me 
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first, “I am better off today than I was four years ago, 
and I want it to stay that way.” According to the same 
opinion survey, those who disagreed with the saying, 
“West Germany is paradise for the rich and hell for the 
poor,” increased from 47 per cent in 1949 to 62 per cent 
in 1953—again, almost precisely the percentage which 
yoted for the present coalition. 

The Social Democrats did not offer much of an 
alternative to the present free-enterprise system of pro- 
duction, moderated by a tax-financed support program 
for the needy—a system which, in spite of harshness here 
and there, undoubtedly laid the basis for German post- 
war recovery. The Social Democrats did not dare 
challenge this system, nor did they dare come out for its 
opposite—the planned economy, which to Germans has 
two revolting associations, the Nazi war economy and 
the postwar economy when rationing and state interven- 
tion went hand in hand with shortages and unprofitable 
business. The appeals to envy and discontent, which 
formed the core of Social Democratic criticism of 
Government economic policy, did not attract many new 
votes. 

Thus, the Social Democrats’ following remained, on 
the whole, the rank-and-file of their traditional close- 
knit party membership, augmented only by small groups 
of genuinely discontented, bitter refugees and other 
underprivileged. Two years ago, the late Social Demo- 
cratic leader, Kurt Schumacher, predicted to this writer 
that, in this election, his party would get 38 to 40 per 
cent of the vote; it got 29.8, as opposed to 28.8 in 1949. 

When the Social Democrats discovered how weak the 
response was to their calls for an economic change, 
they increased the vigor of their attack on the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy of West German integration with 
Western Europe. “Adenauer means war” became their 
slogan, to be succeeded, when they found people un- 
receptive to this, by the new slogan, “Adenauer means 
the eternal division of Germany.” 

As with the economic issue, the majority of West 
Germans had the impression that the Social Democrats 
were unable to offer a clear alternative to Adenauer’s 
concept of how to reunify the nation. “Only if the West 
is strong—and it will be strong only if West Germany 
is militarily integrated with the free nations of Europe 
and with the United States—can the Soviets be forced 
to negotiate a new solution of the German question which 
can lead to our unity in freedom and peace,” Dr. 
Adenauer explained to this reporter two years ago and 
has repeated ever since. 

What the Social Democrats offered instead was a 
neutralized Germany equally independent of East and 
West. Just before the election, the Social Democratic 
leadership published a statement in which they offered 
the Soviets a mortgage on the German future by promis- 
ing that Germany would remain outside Western defense 
schemes; theoretically, this mortgage would assure the 
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Soviets of German neutrality and bring them to consent 
to German unity. Since the same Social Democrats had 
for years denounced Adenauer’s policy of giving mort- 
gages to the free world before the free world had given 
anything to Germany, the majority of West Germans 
were bewildered, if not shocked. The apparently greater 
willingness to come to terms with the Soviet world than 
with the free world was, in the prevailing climate of 
West German opinion, unexplainable if not unforgivable 
—the more so from a party which, in its great majority, 
was undoubtedly anti-Communist itself. 

In comparison with the Social Democratic offering, 
Dr. Adenauer’s plan appeared to most West Germans 
as a “lesser evil.” Although the overwhelming majority 
of Germans do not wish remilitarization, they have 
grudgingly begun to accept the idea of the European 
Defense Community, which might, indeed, protect them 
against a dreaded onslaught from the East. That Dr. 
Adenauer has, in less than three years, succeeded almost 
singlehandedly in swinging public opinion toward some- 
thing it rejected thoroughly at first was perhaps his most 
amazing achievement. 

Unification, which, according to the oratory of all 
the parties, was a major campaign issue, never meant as 
much to the majority of West Germans as observers as- 
sumed. Between official public opinion and the real, 
private attitudes of West Germany on the unification 
issue, there is a gap as large as that prevailing between 
public opinion and private behavior with regard to sex in 
the United States. While every candidate assured his 
audience how fervently he was for unification, and while 
the audiences dutifully applauded, the majority of West 
Germans considered their own personal well-being much 
more important than the loss of East Germany. 

How little the unity issue meant to most people was 
shown by the complete failure of the Gesamtdeutsche 
Volkspartei (GVP), the only party which campaigned 
exclusively and strongly for unification. Composed of 
sincere Catholic and Protestant pacifists, rightist patriots. 
Communist fellow-travelers and neutralists, its slogan 
was “Germany to the Germans”; in a rather forceful 
campaign, it claimed that unification was Germany’s 
first and foremost political necessity, and that every 
sacrifice had to be made—including concessions to 
Moscow—to achieve it. Only 1.2 per cent of the electorate 
voted for the GVP. 

The Social Democrats and the GVP appealed, on the 
unification and economic issues, to negative emotions 
and resentments. Their program of neutralization of a 
united Germany was supported by arguments of nation- 
alist xenophobia—anti-American feeling in particular. In 
addition, anti-Catholicism was heavily used to depict 
Adenauer as an “agent of the Vatican” allegedly more 
interested in a Catholic-dominated West than in German 
unity. “From Bonn, all roads lead to Rome, and none to 
Berlin,” a Social Democratic poster proclaimed. 
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GERMANY CONTINUED 


By the campaign’s end, the anti-American crusade 
held the center of the Opposition stage. Four-fifths of a 
key speech by a leading Social Democrat, Hesse’s 
Minister-President Georg August Zinn, was filled with 
denunciations of “the Americans,” concluding with the 
claim that the June 17 East German revolt was directed 
against the half-freedoms of the West as well as the 
slavery of the East. It was the same with other Social 
Democratic and GVP speakers; the Government parties 
refrained completely, so far as I could observe, from 
such attacks. 

Whatever anti-Americanism there is in Germany to- 
day did not, the election showed, concern the individual 
deeply enough to swing his vote. Even Secretary of State 
Dulles’: statement endorsing Adenauer, the unfortunate 
wording of which made it an easy target for Opposition 
propaganda, did not harm Adenauer’s standing. 

The Deutsche Reichspartei (DRP), a neo-Nazi party 
whose ticket included some former Nazi heroes, was 
abysmally defeated; with 1.1 per cent of the total elec- 
torate, it cannot be treated as a dangerous movement. 
Even with other, local Nazi-tainted movements and 
candidates added, the neo-Nazi vote remained under 3 
per cent. The elections showed once again that there is 
no party, no leader, no ideology able to fight success- 
fully for a new totalitarian order in Germany. 

Some candidates once active in the Nazi Reich were 
elected as part of the Gesamtdeutscher Block, a new party 
making a strong play for the refugees and disfranchised 
former Nazis. But after listening to their campaign 
oratory, talking with them and observing the reactions 
of their audience, I was deeply impressed by their de- 
fensive attitude. Rather than clamoring for a total 
change, for a return to the old ways, they identified 
themselves with the present order, in which they merely 
wanted to be accepted as full citizens, to get a larger 
slice of the general pie. That this party received only 
5.9 per cent of the vote (10 to 15 per cent was predicted 
before the election) was another proof of the disinclina- 
tion of most West Germans to tie their fate to any but 
the solid, proven, long-established leaders. Even the two 
coalition parties to the right of Adenauer’s CDU—the 
FDP and the small DP—lost some of their following. 
The FDP declined from 11.9 to 9.5 per cent of the total, 
the DP from 4.0 to 3.3 per cent. A strong reason for the 
losses of both parties was that radical rightists had tried 
to infiltrate them, and many of their former voters pre- 
ferred to change to the safer, middle-of-the-road CDU. 

West Germany’s vital center has been revitalized to a 
degree which permits stable government for years to 
come. Since this center is dominated by Konrad Ade- 
nauer, and since his policy is dominated by his personal 
convictions, it seems safe to forecast his future bent. He 
will follow his grand design of Germany’s integration 
with the West—by pushing the European Defense Com- 
munity, by making concessions toward Germany’s 





western neighbors (particularly France), and by support. 
ing the “peaceful liberation” of the Soviet-oppressed 
peoples. Less encumbered than before by the opposition 
of the Social Democrats, by the traditionalism and oc. 
casional nationalism of some of his FDP and DP coalition 
partners, by the political inhibitions of some of his own 
party sub-leaders, Adenauer can now throw the full 
weight of his recovering nation against the European 
neutralist movement. The fact that, immediately after 
the election, he insisted on keeping the direction of 
foreign affairs in his own hands indicated how strongly 
he feels about accomplishing his life work: the economic, 
military and eventually political integration of Europe, 


The Funeral of 
Ernst Reuter 


By Harold Hurwitz 


BERLIN 
FTER FIVE DAYS of mourning, Ernst Reuter’s people 
brought their Oberbiirgermeister to his grave. Since 
nightfall of October 6, when he died, candles had stood 
silent watch in the windows of Berlin homes. Yet, the 
realization of what this meant came slowly to the people 
of Berlin; shock, fear of the future, and naked grief had 
to be sorted and weighed by memory. The physical 
presence of the man had long before become spirit; the 
beret he always wore, the cane in his hand, his warm, 
assuring voice had spread over the city, thickening their 
hold on us from day to day. His striding spirit had dis 
solved the indolence that had accumulated in the last 
years of liberation; it had submerged people’s day-to- 
day resentments; it had dressed with humility the am- 
bitions of politicians who had chafed under his leader- 
ship. The work of the saint was reserved for a man 
without theology, a Socialist who now and then referred 
to freedom as God’s law. By symbolizing the best in 
people, Ernst Reuter had done more than save lives; he 
had formed souls. 

In Germany today, and even in Berlin, it is hard to 
confess such things. It took five days here for people to 
be able to say such things to one another, The people of 
the Soviet Zone perhaps felt it most keenly; from the 
hundreds who streamed into the city in those days of 
mourning, one heard repeatedly, “It is worst of all for 
us.” Yet, the people of Berlin night after night placed 
candles in their windows until the city was ablaze with 
Harovp Hurwitz is an American journalist who has been 
living in West Berlin since the end of World War Il. 
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tears. On a warm night, they crowded the streets and 
squares to see the torchlights come and go, to bow their 
heads when his bier passed them on the way to the City 
Hall, where the Social Democrats gave their leader to 
the people for the last time. For twenty hours, during 
the next day and night, thousands stood patiently in line 
for two and three hours waiting for a moment to pause 
beside him. Many others stood apart from the line, 
silently watching. But, in dozens of speeches and hun- 
dreds of condolences, prominent men rarely could find 
the words to express adequately what everyone knew this 
man had meant. It was five days before men could speak 
unashamedly of gratitude, could call him a father to his 
city, could mention the one word—love—which told the 
whole story. 

As an American and a Berliner, I can only say this: 
Great political leaders are rarely wise or good enough 
men to fully master a moral challenge. Mostly they tar- 
nish their success somehow. Ernst Reuter never tarnished 
his. As the master of his and our fate, he was with us 
only five years. The time of the blockade, when his job 
could be done with heroic gestures, was over soon; then 
came the bitter, thankless task of weaning a mammoth 
island fortress of two-and-a-half million people after the 
time for heroics had passed, the task of keeping alive a 
mission that could be supported only by an intelligent 
investment in faith, never by charity alone or by politi- 
cal deals at all. There were many in his own party and 
in the non-Socialist parties of the coalition who chafed 
at his stubborn, uncompromising, eternally demanding 
conception of Berlin as the heart of European liberation 
and unification. Often the values, nearly forgotten else- 
where in our time, to which he had given new life were 
forgotten again in the enterprise of day-to-day life, even 
of day-to-day resistance. In a hundred petty ways, in the 
years since the blockade, resentments and ambitions had 
endangered his and the Berliners’ creation. 
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‘SHOCK, FEAR OF THE FUTURE, AND NAKED GRIEF HAD TO BE SORTED AND WEIGHED BY MEMORY’ 


Theodor Heuss, the scholarly President of the West 
German Federal Republic, took leave of him with un- 
forgettable words. Among other things, he recalled that 
Reuter was not an easy-going man, neither with his 
friends nor with his opponents, Often, Heuss recalled, 
when the German Government or the Allies seemed to be 
moving slowly, he would see a wryly ironic look come 
into Reuter’s eyes and hear Reuter say, “Do you think 
indolence is a political way of life?” 

This is one side of Reuter’s greatness which the free 
world should never forget, but there is another side. A 
pacifist in his youth, Reuter was enough of a realist to 
say often that his people had to be strong enough to 
defend themselves against the military power of an im- 
perialist enemy. But he knew that this in itself could 
accomplish nothing in the last analysis. He knew that 
the full effectiveness of a well-organized moral offensive 
was worth more than many military divisions. This con- 
viction was the consequence of something in him which, 
more than anything else, accounts for the deep, almost 
religious devotion with which his people took leave of 
him. 

Behind courage, relentlessness and faith in justice, 
there was the wise judgment and patience of a great 
man; and, touched by these things, people were changed, 
because, in an uncomplicated discovery of self-respect, 
they found through him that they, too, were more capable 
of pity and love. His work was done with means that 
men could only call “good.” 

Theodor Heuss closed his parting with these words: 


“Ernst Reuter was no raving dreamer; life had 
given him a hard schooling. But he had faith—the day 
will come. And when this day has come, this man from 
Dresden and that woman from Rostock, from Halle, 
from Magdeburg will wander to his grave in Zehlen- 
dorf to lay a flower there, a carnation, a rose, an 
aster, and say, “Thank you, thank you!’” 
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American who has been the most 
effective fighter against Communism 
in postwar Europe, my candidate 
would be Irving Brown, the AFL’s 
roving ambassador to the European 


[| I HAD to name the individual 


labor movement. I have met and 
talked with Brown several times on 
trips to Europe, and the man’s 
stature, mind and fighting spirit 
have constantly grown on me. | am 
convinced that no American proj- 
ect of the cold war, official or un- 
official, has had better results than 
Brown, working from scratch and on 
a shoestring, has achieved in breath- 
ing new health and vitality into a 
European labor movement stunned 
by years of war and Nazi occupation 
and therefore especially vulnerable 
to Communist penetration. 

My last visit with Brown, in his 
modest office on the Rue de la Paix 
in Paris, gave me a vivid impression 
of the tempo at which this energetic 
American trade-unionist works and 
thinks. There were frequent telephone 
interruptions, which concerned 
French labor conferences, bringing 
participants in the recent East Ger- 
man uprising to Paris, organizing a 
French protest demonstration out- 
side the Soviet Embassy, meeting rep- 
resentatives of the Yugoslav trade- 
union movement (who failed to con- 
vince him that they were free trade- 
unionists). While all this was going 
on, Brown gave me a superb fill-in 
on labor and general political and 
economic conditions in Europe. 

During his eight years in Europe, 
Brown has become an encyclopedia of 
reliable information on every trend 
in the European labor movement. 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Irving Brown, 
". Labor Statesman 


More than that, as those who read 
his report on “Europe 1953” in 
Tue New Leaver of October 5 can 
verify, he has become an uncommon- 
ly keen and perceptive observer of 
European politics. I can think of no 
diplomat or journalist with whom 
one could spend a more instructive 
hour than with Irving Brown. 

Any newspaperman would have 
been proud if he could have dupli- 
cated in his dispatches a prediction 
as searching and accurate as one of 
Brown’s in a report which he pre- 
pared on the eve of the Italian 
general election in June: 


“Make no mistake about it. 
The democratic bloc is having a 
tough time, and the issue is 
gravely in doubt as to whether 
or not the necessary majority can 
be achieved. It will be extremely 
close, and there is a real danger 
that the majority will not be 
achieved. . . . It is quite astound- 
ing to see how the Italian papers 
have picked up the Churchill line 
and many have been plugging it 
to the hilt. . . . The speech of 
Churchill [of May 11], whether 
he willed it or not, has crystal- 
lized all the neutralist and de- 
featist thinking which has char- 
acterized Europe for some time.” 


Brown’s view that Churchill’s 
speech was a great help to the Italian 
Communists was confirmed by Pal- 
miro Togliatti, head of the Italian 
Communist party. Togliatti gave one 
of his infrequent interviews to 
Richard Crossman, one of the editors 
of the Bevanite New Statesman, and 
in the New Statesman of June 27 
Crossman reported: 


“I asked him 


[Togliatti] 
whether 


the Prime Minister’s 





speech of May 11 had played an 
important part in the Italian elec. 
tion campaign. He replied that it 
certainly had. It had been part of 
the distenzione, the relaxation of 
tension.” 

Brown is more than an observer: 
he is a fighting trade-unionist and 
a man of action. Having come to 
Europe quite innocent of European 
languages, he can now deliver 
speeches in French, German and 
Italian. He came to Europe with the 
general AFL anti-Communist attitude, 
but his contact with refugees from 
Communism gave him 
strong, even passionate, personal feel- 
ings on the subject. 

Brown’s story during these last 
eight years is merged with the story 
of the fight for a free trade-union 
movement in Western Europe. The 
fight has been more difficult because 
war destruction, comparatively back- 
ward economies and the short- 
sighted attitude of European em- 
ployers (who prefer low wages. high 
profits and a restricted market to 
high wages and a lower rate of profit 
in a mass market) give the Com- 
munists arguments which they can- 
not employ with equal effect in 
America. 

One of Brown’s biggest achieve- 
ments was the formation in Marseilles 
and other European ports of anti- 
Communist vigilante committees 
among the workers, to see to it 
that there was no Communist terror- 
ization or sabotage in connection 
with American arms_ shipments. 
Brown justly and vigorously criti- 
cized the early softness toward Com- 
munism of the American Occupation 
authorities in Germany. 

Wherever there has been a break- 
away from Communist domination 
in European trade-union movements, 
Brown has been there with advice 
and as much help as his shoestring 
budget permits. Irving Brown would 
be an asset to any American embassy 
in Europe. But he is more useful in 
the job he is doing, a job which 
could be done effectively only by 4 
man with a good knowledge of trade- 
union methods and psychology. 


especially 
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HICKS 


[* HIS ESSAY in The God That Failed, Ignazio Silone 
points to two preoccupations that have determined 
the course of his literary work. Conditions in the 
Abruzzi, the region of Italy in which he grew up, were 
so shocking, he says, that one had to become either a 
rebel or an accomplice. He goes on: 

“There was a point in my rebellion where hatred 
and love coincided; both the facts which justified 
my indignation and the moral motives which de- 
manded it stemmed directly from the district where 
I was born. This explains, too, why everything I 
have happened to write up to now, and probably 
everything I shall ever write, though I have traveled 
and lived abroad, is concerned solely with this same 
district, or more precisely with the part of it which 
can be seen from the house where I was born—not 
more than thirty or forty kilometers on one side 
or the other.” 

Later on, there is this passage: 

“If I have written books, it has been to try and 
understand and to make others understand. I am 
not at all certain that I have reached the end of my 
efforts. The truth is this: The day I left the Com- 
munist party was a very sad one for me, it was like 
a day of deep mourning, the mourning for my lost 
youth. And I come from a district where mourning 
is worn longer than elsewhere. It is not easy to 
free oneself from an experience as intense as that 
of the underground organization of the Communist 
party. Something of it remains and leaves a mark 
on the character which lasts all one’s life.” 

It is no wonder, then, that there is an unusual homo- 
geneity in Silone’s work. Like Fontamara, Bread and 
Wine and The Seed Beneath the Snow, his newest novel, 
A Handful of Blackberries (Harper, $3.50), is con- 
cerned with the peasants of the Abruzzi; and, as in the 
latter two, disillusionment with Communism is a major 
theme. The time, to be sure, is nearer the present—just 
after World War II—but the peasants have changed 
little since we first met them in Fontamara, and the 
moral problems involved in party membership are the 
same for Rocco de Donatis as they were for Pietro 
Spina, 

The story is told in a deceptively casual and artless 
fashion. At the outset, we meet Rocco, a Communist 
of long standing, in the company of a recent convert, 
an unabashed opportunist. Soon we encounter an old 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Ignazio Silone’s New Novel Depicts 
The Postwar Peasants of the Abruzzi 


bandit, Zaccaria, who once formed the Soviet of the 
Roadhouse. Zaccaria and his wife Giuditta, we learn 
in due season, have brought up a girl named Stella, the 
daughter of a Jewish refugee; and Stella, it turns out, 
has simultaneously fallen in love with Rocco and the 
party. But Rocco is now disillusioned, whereas Stella has 
remained faithful to Communism. 

By this time, other themes have been introduced: A 
peasant named Martino, driven from the village in dis- 
grace, has returned after a long exile; another exile, 
Lazzaro, has reappeared, along with the mysterious 
trumpet that has made him famous among the peasants; 
and Don Nicola, the “good” priest of so many of Silone’s 
stories, the priest who puts religion before the Church, 
has renewed his acquaintance with Rocco. We are well 
on in the book before we discover that Rocco’s dis- 
illusionment was caused by his observations on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, and specifically by what 
a young woman, a former fellow-worker in the party, 
told him about the persecution she had suffered. “The 
party was a great thing when it had to live underground,” 
he tells Stella. “Then we were persecuted; now in our 
turn we are becoming persecutors.” “We must fight for 
a new world,” Stella replies. “For a world where trage- 
dies like the concentration camps will no longer be 
possible.” And Rocco answers, “The trouble is that 
the new world already exists, and it’s there that the 
tragedies are happening.” 

Suddenly, to Rocco’s frenzied dismay, Stella disap- 
pears, and while he is looking for her everywhere, we 
learn that she has been found and is being cared for 
by Don Nicola. In retrospect, we are given one of the 
most touching episodes of the book—Don Nicola at 
the deathbed of Stella’s father. Then we are told of 
Stella’s betrayal at the hands of the party and of her 
consequent collapse, and we see her final reunion with 
Rocco. 

Like Pietro Spina in Bread and Wine, and no doubt 
like Silone himself in his party days, Rocco has been 
the most devoted kind of Communist. Don Nicola, who 
has known him since childhood, says of him: “Rocco 
was born with an evident vocation for religious life. 
He was the object of the clearest call from God that I 
have ever witnessed. That he did not follow it is one of 
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those mysteries that only God can explain and judge. 
But although he did not obey his vocation, he has con- 
stantly demanded from secular life the absolute quality 
that he could have found only in a monastery.” Of Rocco 
ass he was when he was a convinced party member we 
have only a few glimpses, but they are enough to make 
us feel the intensity of his devotion. 

Rocco breaks with the party because he feels that 
it has changed as it has become powerful, but he is 
too honest not to recognize that the seeds of corruption 
were always there. He is not the kind of person, how- 
ever, to waste much time in lamenting over the past. 
The “immemorial and flagrant poverty” of the peasants 
still exists, and he finds ways of struggling against it. 

In working with the peasants, Rocco discovers the im- 
portance of friendship. The party official who comes 
to argue with him says, “It isn’t friendship that makes 
the wheels of the revolution go round.” Rocco replies, 
“Perhaps the only people to survive the next cataclysm 
will be the ones with friends.” In a playful passage, he 
asks Stella if she loves anyone; and when she answers, 
“A little,” he says, “If that’s so, then you do exist. 
Amo ergo sum. It’s the surest proof of all.” The title 
of the book is drawn from the trivial gift that Martino, 
the returned fugitive, offers to Rocco. 

In the depth of his depression, Rocco says to Lazzaro, 
the simple peasant who is both a saint and a rebel, “I 
find myself at a sort of dead end.” “Some day or other,” 
Lazzaro assures him, “some kind of gap will appear in 
the wall. Some kind of opening.” A few nights later, 
Rocco drinks wine with Martino and a shepherd named 
Massimiliano. They all get a little drunk, and a much- 
debated plan for roping themselves together on the way 
home is abandoned only because of a technicality—the 
absence of any rope. As he reaches his home, Rocco 
says excitedly, “Lazzaro was right. I’m not at a dead 
end any longer. While I was away, someone has made 
an opening.” 

Of the details of the peasants’ struggle against the 
landlords we are told little, and, as often happens in 
this book, we are told that little only after the events 
are in the past. In spite of the willingness of the Com- 
munist leaders to compromise with the landlords—in 
the interests of the party, of course—the peasants do 
demonstrate. Martino, falsely accused of having killed 
a carabiniere, has to go into exile once more, but at 
least he gets away; and Rocco and Stella, who are now 
married, make plans for his sweetheart, Manuela, to 
join him. 

The last few pages of the book are both touching and 
gay and rich in overtones. Rocco, Stella, Manuela and 
Don Nicola toast “the future Liberation.” “Future in 
what sense?” the priest inquires. “Whenever it comes,” 
Rocco replies. “Next year or sixty or even two thousand 
years from now.” Rocco and Stella go to see Lazzaro, 
and there is an amusing scene en route with a peasant 





who is beating his donkey. Outside the town hall, Mas. 
similiano is shouting his defiance of the Government 
and proclaiming that “there’ll always be someone that 
refuses to sell his soul for a handful of beans and a 
piece of cheese.” The venerable Lazzaro, taking a quiet 
pleasure in Stella’s youth and beauty, assures her that 
his trumpet is safe. His wite serves bread and cheese 
and wine to the guests, and he speculates gently on the 
nature of man’s destiny. “Meanwhile,” Silone writes, 
“Lazzaro’s wife had peeled the potatoes and lit the fire 
in the chimney place. “The weather’s changing.’ she 
said. ‘The smoke is coming down again.’” Friendship 
and practicality and hope are mingled together. 

There is nothing quite like Silone’s feeling for the 
peasants of the Abruzzi. He can tell heart-rending stories 
about them—such as the story of Martino’s father. Here, 
as in Fontamara, he creates wonderfully ironic situations 
out of their obstinate indifference to politicians and 
propaganda: Take, for instance, Caterina, who cannot 
understand why she should be regarded as a criminal 
because she has fed an enemy soldier or why she should 
be regarded as a heroine when the enemy becomes an 
ally. As her brother says, “It was just a piece of bread. 
The man was hungry.” That the peasants may be mean, 
narrow, cruel, Silone knows very well, but he respects 
their resolution, their loyalty. their hard-bitten wisdom. 
Zaccaria says to Rocco, “I'll deal with theories only if 
I meet them on the road and see that they eat and drink 
and get children.” 

Lazzaro’s trumpet, which figures prominently in the 
mythology of the peasants, has also a practical sig- 
nificance. A party official, scheming to make some use 
of the trumpet, takes it for granted that it is blown 
to call the peasants together. Massimiliano scornfully 
tells him that that isn’t so, and the official wants to 
know when, in that case, the horn is used. “When we 
really can’t stand things any longer,” Massimiliano re- 
plies. “If there’s something that’s turning everyone's 
stomach, and yet everyone is keeping quiet because 
they’re afraid. It’s a way of calling out to each other, 
being together and giving one another courage.” 

All of Silone’s books, it seems to me, are like blasts on 
Lazzaro’s trumpet. They protest against all the indig- 
nities to which human beings are subjected, and, at 
the same time, they appeal to the courage and decency 
that are so often found where one least expects them. 
It is Silone’s peculiar distinction that he cast off all the 
vicious dogmatism of the Communist party without 
losing any of the hatred of injustice that made him 4 
Communist in the first place. At the heart of his work 
lie the tensions created by his break with Communism, 
and his greatness derives from the fact that he has suc 
ceeded in resolving the conflict between his hope and 
his disillusionment. He has been able to do so, as he 
himself intimates, because in his relations with the 
peasants of the Abruzzi hatred and love are balanced. 
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The Undeclared War, 1940-1941. 


By William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason. 


Harper. 963 pp. $10.00. 


In 1946, the Council on Foreign 
Relations decided that it was impera- 
tive to get into print as rapidly as pos- 
sible a definitive, scholarly analysis 
of American foreign policy in the 
period 1937-1941. With the aid of 
a subsidy from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, two well-qualified historians, 
Professor William L. Langer of Har- 
vard and Professor S. Everett Glea- 
son, formerly of Amherst, were asked 
to undertake the task, The Council 
apparently hoped that the expedi- 
tious publication of such a work 
might forestall attempts by “debunk- 
ers” to prove that FDR, the Jews, 
the Communists, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours or the British had swindled 
the American people into hostilities. 
The first volume of the work, The 
Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940, 
appeared last year, and The Unde- 
clared War, 1940-1941 is the second 
and concluding instalment. 

These two volumes, collectively en- 
titled The World Crisis and Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, have received 
extended advance notices from the 
“revisionists” —those writers, like the 
late Professor Charles A. Beard and 
Professor Charles C. Tansill, who 
believe that the United States was 
tricked into war in 1941 by an un- 
scrupulous President. Langer and 
Gleason have been accused of pre- 
Paring an inside whitewash, an in- 
spired, official version of the events 
of 1937-1941. As a militant non- 
interventionist in 1939-1941, I con- 
fess that I am not a member of the 
Society for the Canonization of FDR, 
rut I want to make clear my convic- 
tion that Professors Langer and Glea- 
son have written a dispassionate an- 
alysis of the events of those fearful 
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How FDR Muddled Through 


Reviewed by John P. Roche 


Department of Political Science, 


Haverford College 


years which approaches the ideal of 
objectivity. While the Roosevelt 
who emerges from these pages is no 
scoundrel, scheming to betray the 
American people into a needless war, 
neither is he the idol of the New 
Republic, the statesman pure and 
undefiled. 

Conspiracy theories, perhaps be- 
cause they offer unequaled protection 
from the harsh realities of life, die 
hard. It is pleasant to know that 
not a sparrow drops from a tree 
without the intervention of dialectical 
materialism, or that every action an 
individual takes is part of a planned 
progression toward a fixed goal. Fur- 
thermore, conspiracy theories often 
have the support of logic; Charles 
A. Beard’s two volumes, American 
Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932- 
1940 and President Roosevelt and 
the Coming of the War, 1941, the 
chief intellectual ornaments of World 
War II “revisionism,” are triumphs 
of logic. Indeed, like the execution 
of Rubashov in Darkness at Noon, 
they are triumphs of logic over life. 

The actual pattern of American 
foreign policy that Langer and Glea- 
son have presented in this fine work 
of historical scholarship was far 
from logical. The President, far from 
knowing his own mind (a minimal 
requirement for a conspirator), vac- 
illated from one point of view to 
another with startling rapidity, re- 
ducing his subordinates to helpless 
bewilderment. On the basis of the 
evidence presented in The Unde- 
clared War—and I might add that 
I have read Beard, Tansill, Morgen- 
stern and Sanborn on the other side 
of the question—Roosevelt sincerely 
held two conflicting aims: (1) to 


save Britain and European civiliza- 
tion from Hitler, and (2) to keep 
the United States out of a full-scale 
war. When these two objectives came 
into conflict, as they did increasingly 
from the spring of 1940 on, the 
President shifted from one to the 
other, trying desperately to avoid a 
final commitment to either. 

While this explanation lacks the 
didactic charm of a_ conspiracy 
theory, it is fully consistent with 
Roosevelt’s political character. If 
there was any one thread which ran 
consistently through the latter’s long 
Presidency, it was that of adminis- 
trative pluralism, an unwillingness to 
settle upon one solution to a problem 
and give it his full support. Nor- 
mally, there were at least three de- 
partments of the Government work- 
ing on a given problem in different— 
often radically different—fashions, 
each with Presidential support; and, 
if flatly confronted with their con- 
flicting solutions, Roosevelt would 
generally evade a final decision by 
creating a coordinating committee. 

Viewed in this light, America’s 
movement toward involvement in 
World War II assumes a character 
different from that generally depicted 
by both admirers and detractors of 
President Roosevelt. The Roosevelt 
of 1940-41 was a weak leader with 
no clear plan of action, torn by con- 
flicting goals. He fell back upon his 
usual tactics when confronted with 
an administrative crisis: He hewed 
grimly to both objectives and stalled 
for time in the hope that a final de- 
cision could be averted. 

It was against this background of 
epic indecision that American diplo- 
mats and policy-makers tried to for- 
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mulate policy. Consequently, it is 
not surprising that American policy 
was often inconsistent, as in the case 
of Vichy France and Franco Spain, 
or blatantly myopic, as in the case 
of Japan. With Japan, however, 
myopia achieved such proportions 
that one wonders why so little has 
been heard of it. I am not referring 
here to the much disputed question 
of whether Hull’s attitude toward the 
Japanese was provocative, but rather 
to the broader problem of American 
intelligence about Japan. It is ap- 
parent from the record that Ameri- 
can military and civilian planners 
believed that in Japan we were con- 
fronted by a second- or third-rate 
power which. while it had a nuisance 
potential in the Pacific, was incap- 
able of posing major military and 
naval threats to American security. 
It is surprising that those Americans 
primarily responsible for this peril- 
ous underestimation, Chief of Staff 
George C. Marshall and General 
Douglas MacArthur, lord of the Far 
Eastern marches, escaped unscathed 
when the consequences were assessed 
on December 8, 1941. 

The objective of American policy 
toward Japan was to keep the Jap- 
anese from entering the war, thus 
concentrating American power in the 
Atlantic. If we grant that this policy 
was sound, then it seems to me that 
it was very poorly implemented. Sec- 
retary Hull and President Roosevelt, 
who certainly did not want war in 
the Pacific, treated the Japanese en- 
voys as if they were representatives 
of San Marino. If our policy-makers 
had been cognizant of Japanese 
strength, they might have evolved a 
diplomacy capable of averting the 
Pacific War or, at least, a two-front 
war. It is hard not to believe that 
a certain amount of racism, a per- 
haps unconscious faith in white 
influenced this evalua- 
tion of Japan. 

The underlying theme of The Un- 
declared War is thus indecision and 
schizophrenia in policy-making cir- 
cles. Langer and Gleason have done 
an amazing job of collecting evi- 
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dence and, with the exception of 
well-identified statements of judg- 
ment, allowing the record to speak 
for itself. Their criticisms of Presi- 
dential actions are often strong ‘and 
frank, while, on the other hand, they 
praise what seems to them praise- 


worthy. While I differ with them 





on certain judgments, | believe that 
they have presented us with a defini. 
tive record of those troubled years 
which should serve as a point of de. 
parture for future scholarship. They 
have certainly destroyed once and 
for all the intellectual bases for a 
conspiracy theory of World War Il. 





A Novel of 


Fiesta. 
By Prudencio de Pereda. 


Wyn. 259 pp. $3.75. 


FIESTA is not only a revelation of 
modern Spain through an intimate 
knowledge of the life of a village. 
It is also a dramatization of a uni- 
versal conflict which pits dead myths 
(in this case, the Catholic religion 
at its medieval best) and allegiances 
to family, village and country against 
historical development and _ evolu- 
tionary change. 

Prudencio de Pereda makes Spain 
accessible to all in this novel, be- 
cause it is approached through the 
eyes of his protagonist, Ros, an 
American born of Spanish parents. 
The hero is a type already familiar 
to readers of contemporary fiction: 
He does not wish to become involved 
emotionally, he proceeds with cau- 
tion and is particularly wary of love. 
After the failure of his marriage 
and, more seriously, of a subsequent 
ill-fated love affair in New York, he 
flees the scene of his unhappiness and 
wanders back to his ancestral village. 

Ros has a vague longing to find 
roots, warmth, family identity and 
love, yet he wants to retain his ob- 
jectivity, his individual separateness 
from Spain. Only very gradually does 
he renew contact with his relatives 
and rediscover Spanish traits and 
thought patterns through the people 
of the village. This human fraternity 
slowly draws him into its conflicts, 
and it is his conscious effort to 
understand a confused emotional 
struggle between religion and _poli- 


Spain Today 


Reviewed by Anais Nin 
Novelist and poet; author, “Ladders 
of Fire,” “The Winter of Artifice” 


tics that gives the book its stature. 

The village is disillusioned after 
the Civil War, still suffering from 
its bitter feuds, and is engaged in 
the struggle to recover its unity via 
the Catholic ritual of its traditional 
Passion Play (the fiesta of the title). 
After the shattering experiences of 
the war, the townsfolk seek to live by 
and for themselves again as a village 
entity. The Passion Play, which had 
not taken place the previous decade 
because of the war, will symbolize 
the reunification, and the full genera- 
tion that has grown up since it was 
last performed adds a touch of 
voluntary return-to-the-past on the 
part of the young. Even Blas, the 
Communist activist, is ready to play 
the role of Christ to please his 
mother and because his father played 
it at the last performance twenty 
years ago. 

The competition for the role of 
Christ soon reveals a variety of 
motivations which have no relation 
at all to genuine religious feeling. 
Every impulse which goads human 
beings to destroy each other is 
portrayed: jealousy, impotence, lust. 
a drive for power. Each _ villager 
acts out an irrational identification 
with the tormented Christ. None is 
able to impose true human values oF 
a liberating vision. (Ros, the Ameri- 
can, is drawn into the conflict through 
his protection of Tomas from the 
sadism of Leandro, the Fascist big- 
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wig, who covets the Christ role as 
most suitable to “the most important” 
member of the community. Ros is 
forced to kill in order to rescue 
Tomas. ) 

The novel, magnificent in_ its 
depth of vision, is painted in large, 
bold strokes like the frescoes of 
Diego Rivera. It exposes the personal 
dramas acted out under cover of 
“rules,” the betrayal of those who 
have blind faith, the destructive 
forces of a religion stressing only 
the suffering of Christ as a model. 
Thus, Tomas becomes the symbol 
of resignation and passive suffering, 
“virtues” so long inculcated into the 
Spanish people. His only concept of 
spiritual greatness is to suffer and 
die for one’s faith. The conflict 
reaches a violent climax, and Tomas 
is actually crucified by his own ex- 
piatory urges and by those who mask 
their individual cruelty under un- 
challengeable ritual. 

The implications of the book are 
multiple and complex. Ros, whose 
vision and understanding grow as 
he allows himself to be swept into 
involvement in the issues that sur- 
round him, concludes that it is the 
personal distortions within human 
beings which enslave them to false 
myths—myths which in turn destroy 
them and their chances for a fit 
survival. Thus, those who have 
struggled for individual truth find 
themselves cut off from the life of 
the village—which also has _ its 
“tules,” its secret confraternities. 
When Ros, for example, seeks to re- 
mind the villagers that Christ was a 
Jew, they remind him bitterly that he 
is an outsider, a foreigner and that 
he has been duped into “mouthing 
Red talk.” 

The dimension which distinguishes 
this novel from others on similar 
themes is that it encompasses all of 
man’s complexities in the choice of 
his affiliations. It dramatizes his 
dualities. Fiesta is a drama of con- 
flicting allegiances and of the be- 
trayal of man by his own private 
myths in savage encounter with the 
universal, 
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Important New Books 
for "New Leader" Readers 


THE CONFLICT IN EDUCATION 


By Robert M. Hutchins, Former Chancellor, 
The University of Chicago 





With characteristic vigor and forthrightness, the 
most controversial critic of American education 
here brilliantly challenges the prevailing philosophy 
and practice of higher education, and charts his 
own positive policy for our educational future. 


$2.00 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


By Lewis L. Lorwin, Recent Adviser, U.S. Delegation 
to Economic & Social Council of U.N. 


The only complete and up-to-date book covering both the 
history and current significance of labor’s organization on an 
international scale. A vivid portrayal of one of the vital 
agencies for building understanding among nations. 

$5.00 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PREJUDICE 


Achieving Intercultural Understanding 


By Gerhart Saenger, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, N. Y. U. 


The first book to summarize and interpret for the intelligent 
layman the growing body of scientific knowledge concerning 
race and ethnic relations, offering the factual ammunition 
for combating prejudice in personal as well as organizational 
efforts. $4.00 


THE STANDARDS WE RAISE 


Dynamics of Consumption 


By Paul Mazur, Partner, Lehman Brothers 


“ 


. . . ‘Must’ reading for those who are interested 
constructively in maintaining and improving the 
American standard of living. ... Mr. Mazur makes 
a convincing case for America to apply to distribu- 
tion the same intelligence it applies to production. 
... Stimulating reading.” —General Lucius D. Clay. 
$2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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Books in General. 
By V. S. Pritchett. 
Harcourt, Brace. 258 pp. $3.50. 


Is THIS an age of criticism? The 
reputable critic who recently so gen- 
eralized was inviting trouble. The 
mock quality of his intent was in- 
variably lost, and the phrase as lit- 
eral truth is rapidly circulating. Yet, 
what could be more controversial? 
It would take a naive optimist in- 
deed to deny the paradox of our 
literary scene: that while more and 
more readers are taking their literary 
pleasures at second-hand (via criti- 
cism), the real discipline of criti- 
cism is becoming more difficult than 
ever to achieve. 

In our time, the critic’s prestige 
has improved only because his utili- 
tarian function has become more 
clearly defined. We turn to the crit- 
ics more often to save ourselves time 
than to refine our enjoyment. In 
this scheme of things, Eliot’s “perfect 
critic”—the free intelligence wholly 
devoted to inquiry—is the uneasy 
stranger, the marvelous exception. 

In England, where the “imprac- 
tical” man of letters is still an ac- 
ceptable (if impoverished) figure, 
the situation has not come to quite 
this impasse. Yet, the English critic 
has his own battles to fight. Secure 
in a tradition dominated by person- 
alities—from Hazlitt to Coleridge, 
to Arnold and Pater and Forster— 
he stands in danger of making his 
criticism too personal, his judgments 
too eccentric. His problem is to 
become broader, more catholic — 
and thereby more accessible—with- 
out losing his precious individuality. 
I know of few critics writing in the 
English language who strive so con- 
sistently to achieve this end as does 
V. S. Pritchett, whose Books in Gen- 
eral is an excellent case in point. 

In his capacity as literary critic 
of the New Statesman and Nation, 
Pritchett, who is also an admirable 
novelist and short-story writer, has 





Criticism Par Excellence 


Reviewed by Nona Balakian 
Staff member, New York 
“Times Book Review” 


given the lie to the notion that re- 
viewing is an inferior form of criti- 
cism. He has shown that, in fact, it 
makes greater demands on the critic 
as a responsive human being living 
in a society of mutual concerns. 
Breadth of sympathy and a truly free 
intelligence have been his guarantee 
against snap judgments; they have 
enabled him to see simultaneously 
the virtues of such opposite writers 
as Chekhov and de Maupassant, to 
admit the failings of a Faulkner 
while praising his qualities. He has 
proven, finally, that loose and care- 
less writing need not mar a review- 
er’s work. For sheer excellence of 
style, for wealth of precisely felt 
observations, there is little to com- 
pare with the intrinsic reading pleas- 
ure of Pritchett’s criticism. 

Pleasure is indeed what Pritchett 
modestly claims as his aim in read- 
ing. He calls himself “the ordinary 
reader” intent on discovering “the 
new point in life” from which any 
important literary work begins. His 
previous collection of reviews, aptly 
titled The Living Novel, considered 
the classics with a freshness and 
originality that made each shine 


anew with life. As an “expectant 


novelist” (then), he showed that he 
valued the novel as a form and com- 
municated his excitement at dis- 
covering the variety of effects it 
could achieve. What he sought to 
establish was not a final judgment of 
a classic—the principle of pleasure 
to which he subscribes would make 
that difficult if not impossible—but 
a true basis of exchange between 
the world of a Fielding or Balzac 
and the world of today. In the novel- 
ist’s individual approach he saw the 
alchemy by which these two worlds 
were made to meet. 

In his current volume, which in- 
cludes criticism of more recent fic- 


tion as well as biography and travel, 
we are more than ever aware of the 
value Pritchett places on character 
as a point of departure. Yet, his is 
not the psychoanalytic interest of 
an Edmund Wilson. What Pritchett 
looks for in the character of a 
Carlyle, a Gide or a Poe is not 
simply the abnormality, but the par- 
ticularity transformed by art which 
reveals itself as the essential quality 
of the work. When he speaks of 
Conrad in terms of “the sensibility 
of the émigré,” when he shows that 
“the animal watchfulness of Mav- 
passant is the watchfulness of a 
childhood not outgrown,” or when 
he suggests that Poe’s “terrors, his 
pains, his guilt, his punishment, his 
melancholy . . . are not presented 
as maladies to be cured and he does 
not wish to lose them,” he is not 
only bringing new insights for the 
biographer but driving a wedge into 
a truer understanding of their work. 

Like every critic worth his salt, 
Pritchett has his predilections. He 
is particularly in his element when 
dealing with English comic writers 
from Sterne to Jacobs and Firbank— 
perhaps because the pleasure they 
provide him is mingled with social 
criticism of a sort he approves: the 
humanistic kind, directed at what is 
mechanistic, false and anti-life in 
our society. On the whole, he is 
much more in sympathy with the 
earthy values of the Italian and 
Spanish novelist (Verga and Galdos 
in particular) than with the sophis 
tries of a Koestler or the soul-search- 
ings of a James, a Gide, Yet, his 
evaluations of Koestler and Gide are 
among the most interesting, and his 
piece on James is at least just. Not 
using literature as a means to 40 
end, he is not tempted to indulge 
his considerable persuasive powers 
at the expense of the truth. 
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SHIPLEY 


HEN A REFUGEE takes time out 

from a DP camp to write a 
play, that’s news. Much of Europe 
thought so, for Fritz Hochwalder’s 
The Strong Are Lonely was eagerly 
received in a dozen lands; its 400 
performances in Paris are one mark 
of the interest it aroused. Under- 
neath a surface story of Spaniards 
and Jesuits in eighteenth-century 
Paraguay, Hochwalder searchingly 
set in dramatic terms the basic 
political conflicts of our day. 

The Spaniards, conquerors in 
Paraguay, enslaved the native 
Indians, with forced labor and the 
other cruelties of a greedy dominant 
people. Beside them, the Jesuits, 
“for the greater glory of God,” set 
up Christian states, leaving the 
Indians on their own lands. The 
Jesuits took charge, guiding and 
controlling the Indians in all things; 
but they provided food and clothing 
and shelter, and the Indians worked 
the farms with songs and love. The 
tea they produced was better than 
that from the forced labor on the 
colonists’ plantations, and the Cal- 
vinist trader from Amsterdam gladly 
paid more for it. 

The Spanish colonists were losing 
not only their trade but their slaves 
as well, for the captured Indians 
slipped back to their homes, to the 
ideal states the Jesuits had created. 
The colonists protested to the 
Spanish King, trumping up charges 
against the Jesuits—charges which 
the King’s legate admitted were false. 
But he said that, nevertheless, the 
Jesuits must go. They refused; they 
resisted. The Spanish legate was held 
prisoner. 


~ 
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‘On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Political Parable 
About Paraguay 


Then the Jesuit Order ordered its 
members to leave Paraguay. They 
were, the emissary said, on the wrong 
track. They must turn the Indians 
back to the Spaniards. The Indians 
had been won with food and song 
(bread and circuses)—too easy a 
path to salvation. A man must choose 
his path not because it is pleasant 
but because it is right. One Indian 
says: “It is good to be free, but it is 
better to be safe.” This piece of 
twentieth-century thinking has also 
been expressed: “The state will take 
care of you from birth to death, in 
exchange for which you will become a 
robot.” Here is the Communist state 
in miniature. 

The Father Provincial, a sincere 
man, bowed to the Jesuit command. 
One of the younger Jesuits flared 
into rebellion, and blood was spilled 
—including that of the Father. Now 
he awakened to the thought that both 
sides had been wrong. The “Kingdom 
of God” can come on earth—but not 
through violence. It must be through 
every man’s coming to see the ways 


of justice, through the individual 
integrity and fair dealing of every 
man. This may be the path pointed 
by religion, but it is also the way 
democracy walks. 

There are thoughts relevant to to- 
day in this eighteenth-century story. 
Unfortunately, the American pro- 
duction buried them. Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s fervor provided an adapta- 
tion without lightness or humor. 
Margaret Webster, always heavy- 
handed, directed a_ stalking per- 
formance that made its intentions 
obvious and then used a pile-driver 
to hammer them home. 

Some persons like democracy in 
the United States so much they think 
our brand is just right for the rest 
of the world; this production of 
The Strong Are Lonely, reversing 
the process, went on the assumption 
that the star of the play’s Paris run 
would be just right for America. 
Alas, Victor Francen’s strut-and-bel- 
low style of acting was not attuned 
to our stage; he had subdued 
moments, but too often he roared. 
In fact, three of my colleagues asked 
me, between acts, if I could under- 
stand what he was saying. 

Such ineptitudes led to the early 
closing of a play that was, in itself, 
worth the attention of the serious 
theater public. Walter P. Chrysler 
Jr. should be congratulated upon 
his decision to produce it; it is to be 
regretted that his collaborators could 
not fashion the English version into 
a clear and vivid play. 
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“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give it the high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


— Journal-Amer. 




















Screenploy by DANIEL TARADASH - Boxed on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
Owected by FRED ZINNEMANN - Produced by BUDDY ADLER «A COLUMBIA PICTURE 








Friday eve., Oct. 23, 6 p.m. 


Speakers: Dr. 


$4.50 per plate 


SOCIALIST PARTY 


[BS DAY DINNE 
DEBS D DINNER 
Fifth Ave. Hotel (Sth Ave. & 9th St., N.Y.C.) 


Discussion: The Struggle for Democracy in Latin America 


German Arciniegas, Valmore Rodriguez, Clarence Senior, 
Fanny Simon, Norman Thomas 


Latin American songs by Jean Murai 


Write or call for reservations: 


303 Fourth Ave., Room 512 GR 5-6621 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





DEAR EDITOR 


Chides Arnold on ‘Hush-Hush’ 
Policy on Margaret, Churchill 
In the August 24 New Leaper, G. L. Arnold 
deplores the “hush-hush” policy concerning 
“Princess Margaret’s alleged wish to marry an 
old acquaintance” and “the real 
Churchill’s illness.” 





nature of 
[ am surprised that, as he 
evidently knows all about these matters, he 
tells us so little (and that erroneous) 
the first, and nothing about the second. 

The great ones do not honor me with their 


about 


confidences, so [ have heard nothing about “a 
silent struggle about the future political role 
of Philip, Duke of Edinburgh.” Nor do I know 
of how many the “Mountbatten clan” consists 
and, if they are “politically powerful,” exactly 
how, when and where their influence is exerted. 
But the projected regency bill cannot make the 
Duke of Edinburgh “next in succession” even 
It is for 
the Queen to confer such a title. I do not know 


if it can make him Prince Consort. 


the content of the projected bill, but it is freely 
said that it will make the Duke regent for his 
son, should anything happen to the Queen. It 
is natural that a father should bring up his 
son; it is not an affair of politics, and, in any 
case, a sovereign or regent can act only on the 
advice of the Cabinet. I think it unlikely that 
the “Mountbatten clan,” however “politically 
powerful,” is planning to send the Duke of 
Cornwall to the Tower of London. 


London Lorp WINSTER 


Finds U.S. Youth Untrained 
To Face Problems of World 


Ordway Tead, in the October 5 New Leaver 
(“How Good Are Our Colleges?”], is confident 
that college students are “more serious, more 
more mindful of the ills of the 
I would doubt this state- 


responsive, .. . 
world than before.” 
ment. 

In a recent broadcast over CBS, Eric Sevareid 
admitted that he was mystified as to why Ameri- 
can youngsters fought “so long, so hard” in 
Most of them, he said, “had only the 


dimmest conception of what the war was all 


Korea. 


about.” This is a severe indictment not only 
of our public schools but of our colleges, for 
reports from independent newsmen, 
chaplains and official studies have long indi- 
cated that our youth is poorly prepared to 
understand the necessity which drafts them into 
the Army. 


There is no doubt that college authorities 


sources, 


encourage an interest in current social and 
political problems. But all this activity is ia 
the main extra-curricular and participated i 
by a tiny minority. Most students are so pre 
occupied with their studies that they have n0 
time for the daily newspaper. This is particu- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


larly true of medical, engineering and other 
professional students. What the college often 
produces is a highly skilled technician, but a 
social and political idiot. 

From the day a freshman enters college to 
the day he graduates, there should be daily 
reading and discussion of current affairs and 
issues. He should be introduced to varied, 
representative newspapers and periodicals, from 
the extreme Right to the extreme Left, and 
should learn how te evaluate news and form 
informed, critical judgments. And he can learn 
to do, as well as to know, while he is in college. 
In his government and economics classes, a 
discussion of a current problem can easily lead 
to a letter to a responsible Governraent official. 

Our democracy must look to the colleges for 
enlightened social and political leaders. This 
cannot be achieved by withdrawing students 
from the world, but by making them constantly 
aware of it. 

New York City Simon MOLLIN 


igi FOX sxc. 5: ) 


pit! “THE MOONLIGHTER" 
Fred MacMurray 





PLUS 
aN “©. K. NERO" 
~ SYLVANA PAMPANINI 





[LATE SHOW TONIGHT! | 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me# Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL 
mer HAYES Mc CRACKEN 


MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed»& Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 
YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A Musical Play 


with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 





== 


Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 
NEW POPULAR PRICES! 


MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
in The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 

ege 
South Pacific 
with MYRON WILLIAM MARTIN 


McCORMICK * TABBERT ° WOLFSON 
ond MUSA WILLIAMS 


Sun. thru Fri. Eves. (No _ Perf.): %. 80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Sat. Eve.: $6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 


2. 80. 1. 
Sat. Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax incl. 
BROADWAY THEATRE, B’way & 53 Street 
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tne Sullden Fea ? 
SOW CUMORO 
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Rockefeller Center 


“MOGAMBO” 


starring 


CLARK GABLE - AVA GARDNER 


with GRACE KELLY ~- color by TECHNICOLOR 
Screen Play by JOHN LEE MAHIN - Directed by JOHN FORD 
Produced by SAM ZIMBALIST - An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “MILLION DOLLAR LOOK” — Gala new rewe pro- 
duced by Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 









Your Friends... 


e « « deserve the same high-type reading you 
do. In a democracy, they should be as well- 
informed as you are. Why not help them to 
achieve greater awareness of world issues 
by introducing them to The New Leader? We 
know they'll like it once they start re- 
ceiving it, because our renewal rate is one 
of the highest in the nation. Why don't you 
—as a friend—start them off? 


For a total of $5, give three of your 
os friends 27 issues of THz New Leaper— 
Each of them will be getting 27 issues for only 
$1.67 (instead of the newsstand price of $4.05) 


7 East 15th St, New York 


issues of THE NEW LEADER to the three friends 


' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

t Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 
' 

' 

whose names and addresses | have listed below. 
' 

' 
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The Trieste Bungle 


THE TRIESTE CRISIS illustrates once again the faltering 
nature of Anglo-American diplomacy, which, in the 
effort to antagonize nobody, has settled nothing. The 
new Anglo-American plan, calling for permanent Italian 
control of Zone A while Tito holds Zone B, is only the 
latest of a series of contradictory moves dictated more by 
expediency than by constructive purpose. 

During the Indian summer of our romance with Com- 
munism, we divided Trieste (like Germany and Korea) 
into Western and Communist occupation zones. Then, 
when we wanted de Gasperi to win the Italian elections, 
we promised everything to Italy. Later, when we decided 
to woo Tito, we hushed up the subject. Now, when we 
want Italy to join the European Defense Community, we 
have announced that we will evacuate Zone A in favor of 
the Italians. Only naturally, Tito—whom we did not 
press to drop his claims when he was weakest—has now 
invoked the threat of his superior military might (which 
we helped build). 

The air is so full of “solutions” for Trieste (Italy 
has spoken of a plebiscite, Tito of UN control of the port, 
neutrals of giving the entire territory to Austria) that 
perhaps one additional suggestion will be pardoned. Why 
not make Zone A (and Zone B, too, if Tito ever gives 
it up) a self-governing territory to be integrated into the 
European Defense and European Political Communities? 
This would assure both the freedom of the port and its 
protection by the NATO alliance. Even more import- 
ant, it would set a precedent for other disputed areas, 
both now (the Saar) and later (the Oder-Neisse terri- 
tories). We have maneuvered ourselves into the position 
where we will have to call Tito’s bluff anyhow; let us do 
so on behalf of Europe, rather than of the national 
sovereignty of Italy. Let Giuseppe Pella’s road to Trieste 
be through the EDC, rather than vice versa. It is far too 
late in history to let loose again the stupid passions of 
irridentism, revanchism and nationalist crusades. 


Fight on the Piers 


WE appLaupD the Government’s forthright action im 
using its powers under the Taft-Hartley Act to halt the 
New York dock strike for an 80-day “cooling-off” period. 
The strike, called by Joe Ryan’s racket-ridden Interna 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, was not undertaken 
in defense of the dockers’ interests. Rather, it represented 
a desperate attempt by Ryan, now fighting for his life 
against a rival AFL union after his recent expulsion from 
the AFL, to save his private patrimony along the New 
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York waterfront. By calling a strike, he clearly hoped to 
intimidate both employers and workers into withholding 
their support from the AFL, while, at the same time, 
striking a pose as militant fighter for labor’s interests. 
The Federal injunction will provide an opportunity to 
adjudicate the legitimate points at issue, without permit- 
ting Ryan to make capital out of the situation. The pub- 
lic should give every ounce of moral support to the new 
AFL-chartered union in its efforts to clean up the water- 
front. And the Government, having made a good start, 
might go on to take more vigorous action against the 
racketeers—such as the notorious Anastasia brothers— 
exposed in the Kefauver and New York State Crime 
Commission hearings. 


Smart Diplomacy 


Tue COMMUNIST DECISION to discuss a political con- 
ference on Korea is a victory for the diplomacy of Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. Once the UN had failed to stack 
the conference along neutralist lines, Peking had stalled 
—hoping that its pressure, and the pressure of the 
timid souls on our side, would make us give ground as 
we had so many times in the past. This time, they were 
disappointed. Having huffed and puffed and failed to 
blow Mr. Dulles down, the Communists decided to begin 
organizing the conference after all. Of course, they in- 
sisted on having a new discussion of the conference’s 
composition, but once again we firmly refused. If this 
type of hard bargaining continues, we may yet obtain an 
agreement in which we are not giving away everything 
and gaining a host of Communist promises. 


Paree and the Farm 


AT THE TIME of the French Cabinet crisis last June, 
our correspondent Sal Tas expressed the hope that France 
had hit rock-bottom and that a national resurgence 
would now begin. Apparently, the low is not yet. 

Two months after a near-general strike had rocked 
Joseph Laniel’s right-centrist coalition, Paris is faced 
with an agricultural revolt. Farm prices have fallen as 
much as 30 per cent in the last year, but this has not 
been translated into consumer savings; consumer prices 
for food remain the same, while the middlemen reap the 
profit. Discontent is so severe that French farmers have 
barricaded roads in protest, while Laniel continues to 
grope for some answer. Since he has, till now, received 
the backing of most of the farm Deputies, and since he 
has not endeared himself to labor, Laniel’s fate clearly 
depends on settling the issue. How he can do so without 
making fundamental changes in the backward French 
‘conomy is a puzzle, a mystery further compounded by 
the fact that Laniel was chosen Premier precisely because 
he had offered the least possible change. 
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